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WHEN TIRED OUT 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘« When completely tired out by prolonged wake- 
fulness and overwork, it is of the greatest value 
tome. Asa beverage it possesses charms be- 
yond anything I know of in the form of medi- 
cine.”’ 


LECTURES—1897. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
. ‘Wendell Phillips.” 
. Whittier.” 
. George Fox.” 
, = New G: Glimpses in Europe.” 
. * Woman as a Citizen.” 
. “ Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
. “The National Drink Problem.” 

Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 

PIsT, United Charities Building, New York. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
PRIENDLY MATTERS. 


| P 











THOROUGHLY RELIABLE, COMPETENT 
business man desiresemployment. Address 
“B.,”” FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 15th 

and Race Streets, Philad’ a. 


OARD AND ROOMS NEAR RAILROAD, AND 
couvenient to Friends’ Meeting house. MRS. 
S A. GOVER, 1143 21st St., N. W., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 


OARDING.—TWO OR ‘THRE E FRIENDS CAN | 


find pleasant boarding in Fnends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excelent 
home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 
EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 
ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


ODGING FOR TWO YOUNG MEN IN 
Friends’ family. 238 S. Seventh St. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT W ASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 
ASADENA, CAL.— PLEASANT WELL-FUR- 
nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Centrally lorated. Address, CARRIE M. 
HAZARD, 99 N. Marengo Avenue. 


W *Grrena. A MAN WITH A FAMILY, 





(Friend), a situation as manager of a farm. 
Can give reference, if required. 
J. HIBBERD, "Devault, Chester Co., Pa. 


: oo 


Address 





ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 


Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


Important Notice. 


On the cards recently sent out to members of | 


Race Street Monthly Meeting, dates should be cor- 
rected as follows for Quarterly Meeting : 

Second month 2d to be Second month 9th. 
Eleventh month 2d to be Eleventh month 8. 





THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CIty, N. J. 


The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


WATCH REPAIRING | 


IS YOUR WATCH RUNNING ALL RIGHT? 
DOES IT NEED CLEANING OR REPAIRING? 


We are the oldest house in this line in the city 
and guarantee satisfaction. Work done promptly. 
Prices reasonable. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


1020 CHESTNUT ST.—SECOND FLOOR. 
Oldest Watchmakers i in P hilade!phia. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


John Faber Miller, 22". ES 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 





about twelve to fourteen years old. Address | 


| also syllabuses of the lectures indicatin 


| Fifteenth Street, Philadel 


| LONGMANS, LONDON ; 





University Extension. 


Young Friends’ Association Centre, 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ON 


“THE CRUSADES.’’ 


Their profound effect upon the Christian Church ; 
their far-reaching effects, commercially and intel- 
lectually, upon the Civilization of the world. 


A Course of Six Lectures, in the Lecture Room of 
Friends’ Central School Building, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Sixth-day evenings, First month sth 
to Second month 12th, at 8 p. m. 

The lectures will be illustrated. 

Tickets for the course of six lectures, $1.50. Sin- 


| gle lectures, 50 cents. 


Tickets and circulars giving full information, 
such pre- 
paratory reading as is desirable are to be had at the 
office of the Young Friends’ Association, 140 North 
hia, or by mail, on appli- 


cation to Anna Jenkins Ferris, Corresponding Sec- 


| retary, at that address, and at Friends’ Book Store, 
| Fifteenth and Race 


Streets. 





Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTE OF NAZARETH, 
$1.55, 


‘Broad and charitabls in ' 
% —_ it may be widely c’ 
“Will abundantly rewr 
Quarterly. iow 


JOSEPH THE "REAMER, $1.50. 


“Hope it will be .& many Friends’ tables.’’— 
Friend. 

‘Eastern sky-glow on every page.’ — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 

‘* Full of fascination.’ 


‘it.”— British Friend. 
ated.’ — The Friend. 
perusal.” — Friends’ 


’— British Friend. 
SCRIBNERS, New York ; 
and through all Bookseliers. 


= “ELIZ ABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 





Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Pree 


Friends’ Merviage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc 
Send for samples and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 _ St., Phila. 
CHARDS & sHOUR 


siesieiiman BUILDERS, AND ales rok 
Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race) 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 22)2 Wallace Stree 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
& discount of one-fourth 

price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will | 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











ADVERTISING RATES.— For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7}¢ cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in om, 
DraFts, or Post-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris 
the person so sending. 
eeders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


a 


ublisher’ S ee 


*,* We received on Second-day, 18th inst., 
a check for $2, from Woodbury, N. J., for sub- 
scription. 
or her name? There was no statement accom- 
panying it, whose account it was to be applied 
to, and the check was sent to bank without 
noting the name of the signer. 

*,* We have some trouble in the lists of sub- 
scribers sent in to us, where new names are not 
so designated. In such cases confusion is 
liable to result, the payment for the new name 
being sometimes credited to an old subscriber 
whose name is similar. 

*,* Please address business letters to Friends’ 
Intelligence Association, Lim., and not to the 
editors by name. 

*,* Spring is not far off. The catalogues of 
the nurserymen and seeds dealers are coming 
out. We have an attractive one from James 
J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. Their 
advertisement appears elsewhere. 

*,* Payments for lists of names need not 
necessarily be all made at once, but we prefer 
to have it in not more than two instalments, 
unless names are we added later. 





THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
prom Bated by W of Spiritual Truth. 

by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
Eepned. Payments direct. 
Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. 


Sub- 
scriptions and advertisements invited. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R.R.) 


from this rate, making the | 


E, NOTICE MUST 


Will the sender please give us his 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co.. Conti. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 


4&a@~ Draw checks and money | 








DBALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, | 
| 
| 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 0th St. Phila. 


Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of re: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, eee gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si urly. 
For catalogue address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


enema 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 





CHAPPAQUA MOUN TAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Qur rterly Meeting. The present build- 


| ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 


itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
leasantly located near the Harlem Railroad, one 
four from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly aoe 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pup’ 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for — to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


| 

| 

| 
Under the care of Kennett Month a, Nesting ol 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1 Primary, 


| seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


H KEEN DS’ IN'TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Tvory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Plenty of sleep, fresh air, careful diet and the daily 
use of a good soap like the Ivory will purify the com- 
plexion as no cosmetic can. 





SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermedia’ h ape, 
and a te ae 


ticulars, references, and 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 








H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT & 13" STS. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our MorTTo: easiness rae 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 







PRESCRIPTIONS 


Photographic Supplies of Every Description. 
Photographic Printing and Mounting a Specialty. 
33, 35, and 39 S. TENTH Sr., Philad’a. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


383 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 








THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be ua- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Bes" When our readers answer ap 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
‘¥. 
POLITICAL power ts rightly possessed only when tt ts 


possessed by consent of the community ; tt ts rightly exercised | 


only when it subserves the welfare of the community. 
JONATHAN DyMonp. 


From his valuable work, ‘ Essays on the Principles of Morality,’’ 
the third part, “ Political Rights and Obligations.”’ 


THE INNER LIGHT. 


Not outer bond, but inner light, 
Shall keep us quick at duty’s call, 

Shall hold us to Eternal Right, 
Shall lead us to the All-in-all. 


O soul, acquaint thee with thy needs, 
To day reconsecrate thy power ! 
And let our ritual be the deeds 
That bless our brothers more and more. 
—John C. Learned, in Christian Register. 


SIMPLICITY OF WORSHIP. 


C. H. Spurgeon’s lecture on George Fox, London, 1866. 


GrorGE Fox sat still for two hours while the people were 
expecting to hear him preach, and he did not give them 
a word, because he would banish them from words, and 
teach them to worship God in the spirit. Is it not the 
fault of many of us who do try as much as possible to 
preserve and cultivate the simplicity of worship, that we 
are everlastingly talking? I find it a very blessed thing 
at the Tabernacle to say, ‘‘ Now let us sit still for a few 
minutes.’’ It is often the very best part of the meeting, 
when the soul can masticate and digest the truth; and if 
this were done oftener when we meet together for worship, 
if more frequently solemn silence were proclaimed, I be- 
lieve the very best results would follow from it. It is as 
much formality for people to think that they cannot wor- 
ship God without the voice of the preacher as it is for 
others to fancy that they cannot worship God without an 
altar and a priest. It is ceremonialism to imagine that 
we must sing, or pray, or read in acertain order ; or must 
sit still just so many minutes ; how much better while all 
things are done decently and in order to conduct worship 
as the Divine Spirit may direct! The Spirit of God is 
free, and sometimes the best worship will be with words, 
but at other times the best worship will be without words. 
Fox tells us this very unmistakably. 


From The Fendt, ides First month 1. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF ARMENIA. 


‘‘ From the earliest period to the present hour,’’ wrote 


the historian Gibbon, ‘‘Armenia has been the theatre of 
perpetual war.’’ Its early acceptance of Christianity (the 
legend of Abgarus’s letter to Christ still clings to Edessa, 
the present Urfa) ; its schism in the sixth century from 
the Catholic Church ; the fervent and intrepid zeal of its 
confessors in its conflict with Islam, when many preferred 
the crown of martyrdom to the white turban of Moham- 
med,—these are well-known facts of history. The people 
has survived the tribulations of centuries, acquiring, how- 


| 
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ever, something of the tincture of servitude, and during 
three hundred years past an industrial activity, which has 
given to it a large share of the commerce of the East. 

Now that the great hour of trial has come upon the 
Armenian nation, and especially upon its Protestant 
Church, it is interesting to recall the history of the revival 
of faith in that country. As in some other lands, it was 
the circulation of the Scriptures which paved the way for 
Christian effort. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
had not been ten years in existence when, in 1813, it took 
up the duty of bringing the Bible before the Armenian 
people. An Armenian of Calcutta, Johannes Sarkies, by 
name, gave 5,000 rupees on behalf of himself and his coun- 
trymen for this object. The Russian Bible Society, under 
the earnest patronage of the Czar Alexander, made a con- 
current effort, and within a few years 7,000 copies of the 
ancient (fifth century) translation of the Scriptures into the 
Armenian tongue had been circulated. The result was to 
arouse much attention and inquiry amongst the people and 
during the years that followed individual Armenians, often 
priests or ‘‘ vartabeds’’ (celibate priests or monks) of the 
old Gregorian Church, became enlightened, and sought to 
teach to their own people the pure Gospel as they had 
learned it. Examples of such true conversion, leading to 
holy lives, due to the use of the Scriptures (under the lead- 
ing of the Holy Spirit), are given by Dr. Dwight in his 
work, ‘‘ Christianity in Turkey, 1852,’’ from which many 
of the facts of this article are obtained. 

Between the years 1819 and 1830 much active explora- 
tion of Eastern lands took place by the Americans in the 
interests of missionary effort. Syria and Palestine, Egypt, 
the Morea, Cappadocia and North Africa were all traversed. 
The American missionaries who entered Palestine in 1819 
had looked with longing eyes towards the Armenian up- 
lands, and in 1830-31 Eli Smith and Dr. Dwight paid 
their long and memorable visit to the country, passing 
through the whole length of Northern Armenia, and re- 
vealing its condition to the mind of the Western world. 
At the conclusion of their labors one subject possessed 
their thoughts,—‘‘ the deeply affecting spiritual condition 
of the people calling upon us to labor for their conversion 
to Christ.’’ The Armenians were Christians in name only, 
a branch long cut off for their unfruitfulness, and the he- 
reditary scorn of their Mohammedan neighbors. Dr. 
Dwight settled at Constantinople in 1832, and from this 
time the progress of missionary effort was steadily main- 
tained, although often in the face of much opposition. 
The old Gregorian Church, at first professedly tolerant, 
permitting, as it does, the use of the Scriptures in the 
native tongue, became bitterly hostile, and sought by every 
means, by fierce anathema and often by force, to quench 
the light of the purer Gospel. It was in vain ; and year 
by year, step by step, the new teaching advanced in the 
land of Armenia, and brought civilization and progress in 
its train. Broosa and Trebizond were occupied in 1834, 
Erzeroum in 1839. Van Lennep visited Tokat in 1845 ; 
Aintab became a settled mission station in 1848; and 
soon after this we read of appeals for help and teaching 
from Marash, Kharpoot, and Arabkir, whilst there 
were a congregation or a number of Protestants at Diar- 
bekir, Sivas, Cesarea, Killis, Moosh, and Marsovan. 
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Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., who entered on the work in 1837, | ANCIENT AND MODERN NEWSPAPERS. 
and later, founded Robert College, Constantinople, the | 


; ee ; ee BY PROF. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPsON.' 
great Protestant seminary of the Armenians, is yet living | 


in the United States, at the age of eighty-five years.! 

British influence had a signal part in securing for the 
Protestant Church of Armenia an acknowledged position 
in its own country. Successive edicts of toleration by 
the Sultans were confirmed by the issue in 1850, through 
the personal efforts of our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, of a firman, ensuing to the 
Protestant subjects of the Empire entire religious liberty, 
and permitting them to appoint from among themselves 
a representative to the Government. The Hatti Sheriff 
of 1853, endorsed by the Sultan’s own hand, enacts for 
all classes of his subjects ‘‘ perfect quiet in the perform- 
ance of religious rites and services, without distinction,’’ 
and ‘‘ that no injury of whatever kind, or in whatever 
manner, come upon the Protestants.”’ 

On the promulgation of the firman, a deputation of 
native Protestants called upon Lord Stratford to express 
their gratitude. The British Ambassador addressed them 
on their duties and responsibilities. He told them that 
they ought to thank God that they were the first in this 
land to be delivered from superstition, and to embrace 
the pure Gospel of Christ ; that many eyes were now upon 
them, and that it behooved them to excel all others in 
faithful obedience to the Government, in a kind and 
brotherly deportment to those of other religions, and in 
an honest and upright example, taking the holy precepts 
of the Gospel for their guide. He spoke to them for 
three-quarters of an hour with so much power and ten- 
derness, that their hearts were melted, and the Ambassa- 
dor himself was moved almost to tears. 
adds Dr. Dwight, ‘‘ will long be remembered.’’ This in 
cident throws a strong light upon the relations of Great 
Britain in the past tothe Armenian people, and raises the 
earnest hope that our present actions may be worthy of 
the part that we have taken in earlier days. 


Dr. Dwight’s book was published. He then looked for- 
ward with trembling to an ordeal through which the 
native Protestant Church would have to pass. Signs of 
a terrible convulsion were at hand. What would be its 
effect upon Christianity in Turkey? ‘‘ Has God,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘raised up free Christian Churches here, and 
brought them thus far, merely to hand them over to the 
spoiler? ‘Trying scenes may be before the people of 
God. The great adversary of God and man may tempor- 
arily triumph. This will fill many hearts with sorrow. 
But the end is not yet ; good will come out of evil. The 
pride of man will be humbled, and God alone will be 
exalted.’’ 

Perhaps his words are only now finding their fulfil- 
ment. May the Armenian Protestant Church arise puri- 
fied and chastened from this dark night of affliction, to 
bear a truer witness to its once suffering Lord. And may 
we, to whom has been given the privilege of bringing the 
cup of cold water and the word of spiritual cheer to its 
confessors, not faint in our efforts for their succor in this 
hour of need. ie 2 


[! A most interesting man. He isa brother of Hannibal Hamlin, 
Vice-President of the United States, 1861-5. His volume of personal 
recollections issued a few years ago, describes his work at Constanti- 
nople, and is a delightful volume. He has recently been writing in 
reference to Armenia.— EDs. !NTELLIGENCER. ] 


WE cannot all attain to the greatness of mighty ac- 
complishment, but we can all attain to the greater great- 
ness of being faithful.— Sunday School Times. 


om », | and gazettes are constantly confounded in history. 
‘¢ The scene,’’ | 





THE newspaper is a much more recent device of mankind 
than the book ; butin the lives of a majority of -men the 
newspaper has come to play a far greater part, and its in- 
fluence as a constant daily reference has become a social 
force of which we must take account in every direction. 

One of the reasons for the fascination of the newspa- 
per is that it is a mews paper. There isa perennial spring 
of hopefulness in the human breast. We are always look- 
ing for something that shall be an advance, and an im- 
provement upon anything the world has had yet, and 
therefore while we open books with the feeling, ‘‘ Well, 
most of what is in them has been known already, and has 
entered already into the world’s possession,’’ yet each 
day’s newspaper comes to us with the possibilities of fresh 
surprises, new vistas of light and activity, so we open it 
with an interest which belongs to nothing else that is 
printed. Ruskin said he was tired of newspapers and 
wanted an oldspaper printed instead ; but Mr. Ruskin’s 
oldspaper wouldn’t command a paying constituency, be- 
cause it would not arouse that degree of curiosity which 
plays so large a part in an age looking constantly forward 
to the renewal of all things. 

The Greeks had no newspaper ; although the Apostle 
says of the Athenians, ‘‘ They do nothing but hear and tell 
some new thing,’’ yet somehow they never hit upon the 
idea of printing or writing out the new thing ; so we com- 
pletely lack a ‘‘ fine Athenian’’ press. Julius Cesar set 
up the ‘‘ Acta Diurna,’’ and it was maintained for centu- 
ries afterward, a gazette in the true sense. Newspapers 
The 
London .Gazette is not a newspaper in one sense; it is a 
periodical announcement by the government of promo- 
tions, appointments, and bankruptcies, an official mani- 
festo. Rome had something similar posted up (probably 
in the Forum), that people might read from day to day 


me me ' , | such announcements as the government thought necessary 
The Crimean war followed ; it was impending when | ; 


to make. ‘These were not newspapers in the later sense of 
the word ; gazettes are by far the older invention. The 


| so called Gazette of Pekin is the oldest still published, 


having been begun in the year 1321, A.D., and continued 
without a break to date. It is largely a record of peti- 
tions from different districts and officials to have this or 
that thing done, with the authorities’ decisions thereon. 
The government of China is carried on largely through 
this Gazette, especially in the matter of conferring honors 
upon the ancestors of those who have deserved well, pro- 
motions in the State, rewards to those who have obeyed 
the authorities, and sometimes special recognition of pri- 
vate individuals for acts of virtue. 

The newspaper, as we understand it, was made possi- 
ble by the invention of printing about 1452. But long 
before the printed newspaper there was the written news- 
paper. Certain people supplied the important news to 
others at a distance, London writers sending letters down 
to the universities, or to subscribers in Scotland and even 
New England. One of the Hindoo libraries has a consid- 
erable number of these manuscript newsletters,which were 
received‘from London months after their writing. And 
indeed this method is not yet obsolete. The wealthy 
Hindoo does not believe in newspapers. Being printed, 
and made accessible to the Government, he does not be- 
lieve them trustworthy ; so he hires a newspaper writer at 
Bombay or Calcutta to keep him informed, and these 
newsletters are sent out not by mail, but by secret mes 
sengers, to their readers throughout India. This secret 


1 Report of a Lecture at the Wagner Free Institute of Science, 
Philadelphia, from stenographic notes by George B. Cock. 





press of India is one of the most peculiar features of civil- 
ization, as well as most dangerous; because the news 
writers know that the stronger they spice their news, the 
better ; and they often circulate unfounded reports that 
tend to disturbance and insurrection. 

It is the publicity of the printed page which consti- 
tutes the real safeguard to society and ,overnment; and 
while there are printed newspapers by the natives in India 
sometimes very seditious and abusive, yet the government 
has abstained from interfering, because, bad as they 
may be, it is far better to have the printed page that the 
government knows about than the written page which is 
kept secret. 

The immediate forerunner of the newspaper was the 
occasional gazette, (Die Zettung, as the Germans called 
it), which came out on any greatevent. Ifa great battle 
occurred the printers would issue partial accounts. We 
have quite a number issued on Martin Luther’s death ; 
these were generally in verse, as best suiting the popular 
taste, and it was the practice to sing them on the streets. 
Many years ago in the north of Ireland street ballads of 
this very kind were sung. One (particularly impressive) 
told of a frightful shipwreck, in which the singers man- 
aged to drown everybody, but at the wind-up tried to 
collect money on the ground that they were sole survivors 
of the wreck ! 

The newspaper really came into existence with the 
approach of the Thirty Years’ War, (1618-1648), when 
all Europe became electric with the signs of impending 
calamities, in anticipation of a collision between the great 
Catholic and Protestant confederations in the centre of 
Europe. The first one originated with the Dutch, who 
were at the time of the Thirty Years’ War the most enter- 
prising, the most skilled in printing, and the freest in 


treatment of opinion among all the nations of Europe ; 
and the Mew Zidings, published in Amsterdam in 1605 
and continued well through that century, was the first pe- 


riodical newspaper the world ever saw. Closely follow- 
ing the opening of the Thirty Years’ War came Germany, 
with the Frankfort Journal in 1615 (continued for more 
than a century), tollowed by two other papers in Ger- 
many in 1617 and 1630, respectively, all reflecting the 
intense and passionate interest in the military movements 
taking place throughout the centre of Europe among the 
armies of the imperialists and the Swedes and Protestant 
parties generally ; and thus early arose the demand for 
newspapers which made it worth while to begin to print 
them. 

In England there had been an abundance of isolated 
publications of news-pamphlets, completely in rhyme, 
but the Weekly News, appearing in 1622, was the first 
newspaper of England. With the outbreak of the Civil 
War in England the newspapers naturally multiplied. 
The Diurnal Occurrences, starting in 1641, communicated 
especially what was doing in Parliament, and was patron- 
ized by the parliamentary party as a means of reaching 
their supporters throughout the country. Then the royal- 
ist party started the Mercurius Britannicus and soon after 
the Mercurius Politicus was started in London by the par- 
liament party for general circulation throughout the 
kingdom ; and this Mercurtus Politicus was largely con- 
tributed to by John Milton, the great poet coming down 
from the stately style of his ordinary prose and putting 


himself on the level of a newspaper writer for the sake of | 


influencing public opinion. 

France comes fourth among nations in the early in- 
troduction of the newspaper. Under the rule of Richelieu 
the Gazette was started in 1631. He seems to have made 
it an official organ from the first, choosing from his diplo- 
matic correspondence intelligence that was to be had no- 








where else. The French are a social people; the news- 
paper naturally fitted into their uses; and having got 
hold of this instrument they made more of it; the Ga- 
zette of France began to record the doings of literature 


| and of art, even to telling the new fashions and criticize 


them ; and this Gazette of France, with some interrup- 
tions as to its name, continues down to our own time, 
passing through various fortunes, being sometimes the 
organ of the extreme radical Republican party, and some- 
times a monarchical organ. It is the oldest newspaper 
now in existence in the world. 

After their establishment among Dutch, German, Eng- 
lish, and French nations, newspapers spread throughout 
the rest of Europe,—Norway coming about the last, 
having none until 1760, but depending on those of Den- 
mark and Sweden. 

The first daily newspaper was started in London in 
1703, being printed on one side only from dearth of news. 
The writer confined himself to what he did know, instead 
of expanding it, as in the modern fashion; and he an- 
nounced he would not bother his readers with editoria! 
notes because they were all wise enough to make their 
own reflections. It was not until the revolution of 1688 
[the overthrow of James II., and accession of William and 
Mary] setting the press free in England that the news- 
paper came to be a thing of real importance and influ- 
ence. When the censorship ceased and the writer was 
free to express his own opinion, the newspaper amounted 
to something ; and it was after that DeFoe started his 
famous Review, which then had never been equaled by 
anything in the way of a newspaper. 

About 1690 a Bostonian issued one number only of 
what he called Public Occurrences; but the government 
took hold of him at once, alleging he had meddled with 
very important matters ; though there is no trace of com- 
ment in the publication, it being merely the statement of 
a few facts that came by mail from England. A brave 
Bostonian started the first American newspaper in 1704, 
and it was a slow, dull affair for many years, passing from 
one postmaster to another, each in turn reading it. It 
announced in 1719 that last year they were behind in all 
foreign news outside of Great Britain eleven months ; but 
this year they had caught up and were only five months 
behind. That was enterprise! In1721 James Franklin 
(Benjamin’s elder brother) started the Mew England 
Courant. It arrayed itself against Church and State in 
Massachusetts, opposed the practice of inoculation, which 
Cotton Mather and his father were trying to introduce to 
abate the plague of small-pox—in fact, opposed nearly 
everything. When the colony placed a tax on advertise- 
ments, the Courant dropped ‘‘ advertisements,’’ but pub- 
lished ‘‘ letters from correspondents,’’ saying if they were 
not forbidden to advertise they would call attention to 
soand so. ‘Thecolony then established a censorship over 
James Franklin’s publication, when he retired from the 
editorship, appointing Benjamin,—but having to break 
the latter’s bonds of indenture to do so, so Benjamin 
came to Philadelphia. That was the first really spirited 
paper in America. 

In 1719 Andrew Bradford started in Philadelphia the 
Weekly Mercury, which was the only American paper out- 
side of New England. In 1729 Benjamin Franklin 
started the Pennsylvania Gazette, which, owing to his 
inexhaustible resources, great literary power, and keen 
insight into social follies, became the chief paper of the 
continent. 

A paper then did not have merely to record the news ; 
sometimes there would not be any news, sometimes the 
mail would not arrive for weeks, sometimes the roads 
would be impassable with snow, sometimes there would 





be no intelligence,to be had at all, and so the town would | 


need diverting more than at any other time, and then Ben 
Franklin had to dip his pen in his best ink and make the 
gazette for those two weeks entertaining, and if you will 
look into MacMaster’s biography of Franklin you will 
find a vast deal in the Pennsylvania Gazette that has never 
been introduced into any of Franklin’s works. Not till 
1784 was there a daily newspaper in America; the first 
was the Pennsylvania Packet, published that year in 
Philadelphia. 

It was in 1795 the first self-styled literary paper ap- 
peared in the town of Walpole, New Hampshire. Two 
men happened to live in the town; one was Joseph 
Dennie and the other was Thomas Fessenden, one of our 
first American poets. They called it the Farmer's Museum, 
and built up acirculation from Maine to Georgia; it 
actually burdened the postoffice resources of that day. It 
was the great beginning of our periodical literature in 
the proper sense of the word and continued such until 
Dennie came to Philadelphia to edit the Portfolio 

The political journals toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century were sufficiently abusive. Sometimes we 
think the fathers of the republic were all exceedingly 
virtuous and highly moral. MacMaster’s essay upon the 
‘« Corruption of Early American Politicians ’’ conveys a 
contrary conclusion ; and no modern newspaper would 
now dare be as abusive as the papers of that time. The 
language in which Benjamin Franklin Bache spoke in the 
Aurora of General Washington was such as a man would 
now be mobbed upon the streets for using. 

The newspaper press often puts forward claims that 
we must regard as extravagant, claiming to be a greater 
teacher than the school, a greater moral influence than 
the pulpit, a greater political defense than the tribune or 
the public speaker. Whether it shall be this, or the re- 
verse, depends upon the character of the men behind the 
paper. When the public feels instinctively that there is 
an honest man in the editorial chair, one who is loyal to 
truth, not affected under the temptation to novelty at 
the expense of truth, one who refuses to stoop to sensa- 
tionalism when he knows sensationalism is false, then the 
newspaper will carry with it the same weight that the 
great teacher, the great preacher, the great public man 
will, and not otherwise ; but it is doubtful if the atmos- 
phere of the newspaper office has become favorable to that 
kind of judgment and carefulness in discrimination 
which these qualities demand. The newspaper necessar- 
ily gives the world so much in the rough, with so little 
discrimination, with so little perspective, that it is not a 
teacher always to be trusted. 

The newspaper tends to tell about people that which 
is wrong and disreputable and to omit the rest, at least 
until it writes their obituary. A man may be born and 
live in Philadelphia, a credit to all belonging to him, and 
never be mentioned but twice,—when he is married and 
when he dies ; and this of itself turns the newspaper too 
much upon the darker side of society, and gives the prac- 
tice of newspaper reading indiscriminately an effect upon 
the character sometimes unfortunate. The dwelling by 
the sensational reporter upon evil, till he makes it blacker 
than life ever knew, tends to defile the imagination, and 
such newspapers as these are not unknown among us in 
America. Equally bad is that depreciation, founded in 
partisanship—making the worst out of the opposite side, 
by lowering the reputation of the opponent. 

It is quite possible that the daily newspaper will alto- 
gether disappear ; when the very science which has so 
long served it will destroy it ; when, instead of taking up 
the morning sheet we will all have breakfast at the same 
hour and—the telephones centered at the same place— 
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will have the latest intelligence given us, the news with. 
out the newspaper. This has all been done in the city of 
Pesth (Hungary), and if the Hungarians have got that 
far what will the rest of the world do? It is possible the 
daily newspaper will disappear, and instead of it there 
will be this constant and still more recent communication 
by word of mouth—that the weekly newspaper will as- 
sume its old importance as the organ of comment and re- 
flection. 

The newspaper itself is a notable feature in the growth 
of civilization. It is especially a great proof, if proof 
were wanting, of man’s confidence in the integrity of his 
fellow man, the confidence that it is worth while to read 
what the newsmonger sends and the news editor com- 
ments, the confidence that this great mass of advertising, 
(which is the support, largely, of the modern newspaper) , 
conveys communications which are trustworthy. 

Some one asked once ‘‘ why the Italians had no great 
newspaper? ’’ ‘* Because they could get no advertising.”’ 
‘‘And why was that?’’ ‘* Because no Italian believes 
any other Italian.’’ 

It is by men of integrity that the newspaper has been 
built up as a power,—men whom their fellow men believe ; 
and every editor who departs from that high standard of 
integrity is striking at the life of the whole body of the 
press ; every advertiser who publishes a falsehood is strik- 
ing at the worth of all advertising ; and unless this high 
standard of integrity and faithfulness be maintained in all 
the columns of the newspaper, the newspaper itself would 
die the death in the long run,—a free people believing it 
not worth while to buy it or to read it. 

The newspaper naturally cannot give a thorough and 
scientific account of things. For this thorough, scientific 
discussion we must look to books, which, after all, are the 
ground on which knowledge proceeds. Compare the 
newspaper accounts of Doctor Hilprecht’s discovery with 
what will come out in the next volume of publications. 
He can give the newspapers a light, superficial account ; 
but the book gives the thorough, exhaustive account. 
Books are better Sunday reading than newspapers. 

Take a man who impresses himself strongly upon his 
paper as Greeley did upon the Z7idune. People read 
Greeley’s editorials with perfect confidence of the truth- 
fulness and honesty of the man, whether he had good 
judgment or not. He often put H. G. at the bottom to 
make sure they were his ; but for all that, everybody be- 
lieves he was true to what he said. One man wrote Gree- 
ley to stop a certain line of comment or he would stop 
the paper. Greeley wrote back he would never let any 
one else run his paper; as long as he could make a living 
at it he would run it himself. 


From The Friend, London, First month 1. 


THE ARMENIAN ORPHANS. 


To the Editor of The Friend: During my recent journey 
in Armenia I received inquiries from several Friends re- 
specting the adoption of orphans, their minds having 
been turned in this direction because of the large numbers 
of children rendered fatherless and motherless by the 
recent massacres. The same loving impulse has awakened 
the same desire in pitying hearts all over Christendom, 
so that, apart from those who would find a welcome in 
this country, homes have been offered in Germany for 
fully a thousand of these little sufferers. 

That so noble and generous an impulse has manifested 
itself so widely is cause for much thankfulness ; but alas! 
there are at present insuperable difficulties in the way of 
its immediate fulfillment. The immense distance to be 
traversed, and the expense to be incurred in sending 
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children either to England or Germany, is one very great 
objection to any effort of this kind on a large scale. 
Another is, the impossibility of sending such little chil- 
dren away from their own natural surroundings and their 


own native speech to those who, however kindly inten- | 


tioned towards them, would find the absence of language 
an almost insuperable difficulty as regards personal com- 
munication with them. But besides these objections 
there is one which is at present decisive, namely, the 
simple fact that the Turkish Government objects to the 
sending of orphans out of the country, and that in con- 
sequence a very jealous watch is kept by the officials to 
prevent this good work. 

Under these circumstances, which were seriously con- 
sidered at a meeting of the Constantinople Relief Com- 
mittee, held under the presidency of Sir Philip Currie, at 
the British Embassy, on December 1, it was decided to 
encourage in preference two other methods for the sup- 
port of orphans within the country. The first of these 
(a) is to place two or three of them together under the 
care of some suitable woman, preferably a Protestant and 
a widow, and the paying of such woman for their support 
under the supervision of a committee in each town, who 
will see that the children are put to school, etc. The 
second plan (4) is for the establishment of orphanages 
under the care of some American or European society in 
such towns as are privileged with the presence of Ameri- 
can missionaries, who may be relied upon to oversee the 
well-being of such an establishment, and the carrying 
out into detail of the plans and wishes of its supporters. 

Now it is my wish to bring before the notice of Friends 
the fact that my husband and I have undertaken the 
charge of orphans on both these plans, depending on the 
support of Christians at home to sustain us in these under- 
takings. At Urfa we established an orphanage, for which 
Friends have paid for one year, in a house called by Miss 
Shattuck ‘‘ Harris Home,’’ because it was the one we 
occupied while in Urfa, and subsequently fitted up from 
the Friends’ fund. Here about thirty children are being 
supported at a cost of £5 each per annum. At Malatia 
and Egin we are responsible for the maintenance of eighty- 
five children at £4 each per annum. According to 
plan (@) these are boarded with Armenian widows and 
other poor women, who are able and glad to provide for 
them for this smaller sum. 

I write to suggest that those Friends whose hearts 
have been drawn in love and pity to these innocent suf- 
ferers should undertake to provide for one or more 
of those referred to, either at the orphanage or in 
the native homes. If at the orphanage, the provision 
would extend over four more years, and if in the Society 
sufficient interest arises to make the orphanage a Friends’ 
institution, it would be highly satisfactory to us. Any 
Friend wishing to help in this work would do well to 
communicate at once with the Secretary of the Friends’ 
Armenian Relief Committee. (Dr. R. Hingston Fox, 23, 
Finsbury Square, London, E. C.) If any, on the other 
hand, prefer helping us with those in Malatia and Egin, 
for whom we are responsible (eighty five in number, as 
before stated), will they kindly address me on the subject 
[her husband’s address, Clare College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, will always reach her], stating for how many and 
for how many years they can undertake to care. 

Very sincerely. thy friend, HELEN B. Harris. 
Plymouth, 26th Twelfth month, 1896. 


One hour spent in solitude, in struggle with and vic- 
tory over a single bosom-sin, is worth more, even intel- 
lectually, than a year’s study.— Coleridge. 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 5.—First MONTH 31, 1897. 
= ARBITRATION. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—It is altogether a defect in you, that ye have lawsuits 
one with another. Why not rathertake wrong? Why 
not rather be defrauded ?— 1 Cor. 6: 7. 


Scripture reading: 1 Cor.{6: I-9. 
HISTORICAL. 


It appears that the members of the Christian com- 
munity at Corinth had exhibited such a want of the love 
taught by Jesus as to quarrel with each other, or, in the 
words of Paul, ‘‘ Ye yourselves do wrong, and defraud, 
and that your brethren’’: and they brought lawsuits 
against each other before the heathen judges instead of at 
any rate choosing brethren to act as arbitrators in the 
settlement of their differences. This was a cause of grief 
to Paul; hence his reproof, ‘‘I say this to move you to 
shame.”’ 

TEACHING. 


The principle of arbitration is one of the foundation 
stones of the Christian religion, as taught by Jesus, and 
also by Paul. If individuals, instead of quarreling and 
having lawsuits with each other rather than risk probable 
loss or injustice, or nations resorting to the force of 
armies for some real or fancied injury, and then after 
much loss of life and property, settling the matter by 
agreement,—would only in the first instance agree to 
refer their differences to the judgment of arbitrators, and 
abide by their decision, how much more in accordance 
with the teaching of Jesus it would be. He said: ‘‘ Resist 
not him that is evil. And if any man would go to law 
with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also.’’ ‘* Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you,’’ and ‘‘ As ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise.”’ 

Although many of us may and do fall short of this 
high standard, it undoubtedly should be the guiding prin- 
ciple in all our dealings with one another. It is a prin- 
ciple applicable as well to little children in their plays 
and sports, to men in their business transactions, and to 
governments in the great affairs of nations. Above all 
things it should be the rule of those who profess to be 
followers of Jesus. 

Paul recognized this when he said, ‘‘ Isit so that there 
cannot be found among you one wise man, who shall be 
able to decide between his brethren, but brother goeth to 
law with brother?’’ The founders of the Society of 
Friends also recognized it, and clearly were advocates of 
peace and professed disciples of Christ. They not only 
could not engage in war, but could not go to law with 
one another ; hence the principle of arbitration was early 
advised, and has become one of the rules of discipline of 
the Society. 

It is an encouraging sign of the progress of the spirit 
of Christianity that in late years many differences between 
nations have been settled satisfactorily by the more peace- 
ful method of arbitration. We should be alert to encour- 
age this movement and discourage all teaching which 
tends towards a quarrelsome, a military, or warlike spirit, 
and be careful in all our relations with each other to 
manifest a spirit of condescension, love, and peace, pre- 
ferring rather to take wrong and be defrauded. 


Ir we want to be powerful teachers of the doctrine of 
holiness we must simply be holy ; there is no other way 
to teach it. And we must be careful not to deceive any- 
body into thinking he is holy when he is not, for it is in- 
finitely worse than making a man think he is well when 
he is sick.—American Friend. 
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E. B. BROWNING ON THE ‘‘ CHURCHES.”’ 

A recent English work, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ gives extracts from letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
the gifted poet, and wife of Robert Browning. She speaks in one of 
them of her views as to membership in a religious body other than the 
“« Established Church ’’ of England. Replying toa ‘‘ High Church- 


man,”’ she writes as below. 


Au! you smile at me for my schism! And /, after you 
said you smiled, did not smile but quite laughed out, to 
find you ‘‘astonished’’ at that recreancy. Why, did 
you never hear that I was aschismatic ? And can you 
not imagine in your musing mind that a “ rational per- 
son,’’ thinking and feeling a little, as all responsible 
persons should, on the most important of all subjects, 
might, (without being by any means a ‘‘ controversialist 
by profession ’’) class himself or herself with the particu- 
lar class of Christians which appears to approach nearest 
his or her view of Scriptural truth? For instance, sup- 
pose that I received the Church of England definition of 
a Church, 7. ¢., ‘* a congregation of godly persons ’’—too 
fully to believe in the propriety of a ational Church— 
and suppose my view of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper embraced a simple obedience to the command of 
the Lord that we ‘‘do this in remembrance of Him,’’— 
with no ‘‘ mystery beyond except the depth of God’s 
love,’’—and suppose I preferred, by temperament and 
reflection, a simpler form of worship and teaching than 
are to be met with in your assemblies,—and suppose, even 
suppose, that I believe the word ‘‘ bishop’’ in the Scrip- 
ture to mean a working minister,— would you blame me 
for approaching what appeared to me the purest form of 
truth ?—would you esteem me unjustified in my deed, for 
leaving what appeared to me the impure form of truth ? 
I appeal to your reverence for truth,—my dear friend 
and brother, in the Unity of the Church of Christ, I be- 
lieve,—and I believe I do not sin against it schismati- 
cally, as long as I love Christ, and recognize in him the 
brotherhood ofall Believers. As there are many mansions 
in Heaven, so are there many churches on earth ; and the 
true sin of schism is (according to my perception of it) a 
sin against the unity of a// the Churches of Christendom.’’ 
‘¢ The true schismatic is the other he or she who shall 
refuse to tolerate the brother or sister in Christ, on ac- 
count of his or her holding a truth, or a form, in a differ- 
ent manner from the holding of his truth, or form. The 
Universal Church of Christ is one and indivisible ; and 
large should be the heart of its members, even as Christ’s 
heart to them all. But the Churches of Christ are many, 
and the ministrations of the one Spirit are many, and the 
aspects of truth to the human mind are many indeed.’’ 


JOSIAH LEEDS ON BOYS’ BRIGADES. 


Jostan W. Leeps, of Philadelphia, writes to the London 
Herald of Peace, as follows: Inquiring of the Superinten- 
dent of an American reformatory institution as to the 
drill, the reply was received: ‘‘ We have military drill ; 
and use guns. I want my boys to be ready to defend the 
flag, if it ever needs it.’’ As the opponents of the 
method have all along contended, the Boys’ Brigades are 
essentially military, and are intended so to be. We who 
deprecate them approve of the physical exercise and the 
drill in discipline, but we are strenuously opposed to 


grafting the art of killing on exercises in gymnastics and | 


the inculcation of obedience. 

A Church paper which, for awhile, seemed rather to 
discourage the Boys’ Brigade, now permits, on its ‘‘Young 
People’s Page,’’ as much as four columns weekly to be de- 
voted to Brigade news, including regimental and battalion 
orders, working points forthe captain, and tactical points 
for the officers. In notes on the second chapter of St. 
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Luke occurs the question, ‘‘ Do you think Jesus would 
have made a good Boys’ Brigader?’’ Below come these, 
with other instructions, in the line of tactics : ‘‘ Bayonets 
may only be fixed from the ‘carry’ and ‘ order.’ They 
may be unfixed from ‘carry,’ ‘order,’ and ‘port.’ If 
marching, the bayonet is fixed and unfixed in the most 
expeditious and convenient manner. In the position of 
‘aim,’ the left elbow is rested against the body and as far 
to the right as convenient. After the command 
‘fire,’ the gun is not lowered until the command ‘ load,’ 
or ‘ recover arms,’ or ‘ cease firing.’ ‘The officer com- 
mands ‘ fire’ when he sees the guns steady.’’ 

Venturing to reply to the query as to whether the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was the Prince of Peace, ‘‘ would have 
made a good Boys’ Brigader,’’ I should say, that, if I 
have apprehended aright his blessed sayings, as recorded 
in the fifth chapter of Matthew and in other portions of the 
Scriptures, he would of ; and, furthermore, if his exceed- 
ing displeasure toward the money-changers and the sellers 
of doves in the Temple moved him with a whip of small 
cords to expel them, because they had turned the House 
of Prayer into ‘‘ a den.of thieves,’’ are we not to suppose 
he would deem it no less a reproach to be summarily re- 
moved, that our modern houses of worship should be 
made use of for drill rooms, wherein is shown the way to 
‘hold the boys’’ by the strange process of learning 
‘« how to fix bayonets, to load guns, and take aim and 
fire! ’’ 


THE MISTLETOE. 

A MOsT quaint and charming little plant to study is the 
mistietoe. It isan evergreen. Weseldom see it, or hear 
much about it, save at Christmas time. The reason of 
this is that where it lives and thrives and grows, it blos- 
soms in February and March, and the berries are ripe and 
the foliage is in all its glory, in its best dress, in the fol- 
lowing December, when it is imported and used to deco- 
rate our homes and add to the holiday cheer. 

This strange little plant is a native of most of the 
tropical parts of Europe. Half a dozen varieties grow in 
this country, but as they are not marked by the same pe- 
culiarities as their foreign relatives, they are called by a 
different name, though they all belong to the same family. 
Some varieties have very showy flowers. 

The modest, though widely known, little shrub we 
call the mistletoe grows mostly in Normandy, a border 
portion of France, upon the trees of the extensive apple 
orchards. In the cider districts it is looked upon as a 
great pest, for once established, it draws the sustenance as 
long as there is any life in its host. It is succulent when 
young, but becomes woody as it grows older. It often 
attaches itself, too, to the oak, and then is supposed by 
the peasants to possess magical power and to bestow won- 
derful strength. 

The mistletoe does not grow in Ireland or Scotland or 
the north of England, and often there young apple trees 
with the queer little plant grafted and growing upon 
them are sold as a curiosity, a freak of nature, to ‘‘ turn 
an honest (or dishonest) penny.’’ 

In olden times the mistletoe was called All-heal. The 
tree upon which it grew was believed to be chosen of God, 
was looked upon with veneration and awe, and the curious 
little plant was considered an antidote to all diseases. 
Even at the present day in Sweden all ailments are be- 
lieved to be warded off by wearing a ring made of its wood. 

The berries of the mistletoe are of a acreamy white, 
about the size of small currants, and grow in clusters in 
the divisions of the little branches: The leaves are long, 
ovate, waxy, and of a delicate green, often almost yellow. 
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Birds are very fond of the berries, and by them the 
seeds are carried from place to place, and thus the plant 
is propagated. The berries contain athick, viscous fluid ; 
they burst open when ripe, and so they readily adhere to 
the trees and shrubs where they chance to fall. There 
they germinate and take root and draw their nourishment, 
not from the earth as other plants do, but from some other 
growth. So itisa parasite, not self-supporting, but living 
on something else, and when the tree to which it is fas- 
tened dies, then the dependent little thing dies also. 

There is an old tradition that asserts that long, long 
ago the mistletoe was a big tree, nourished from mother 
earth as other trees are, and that the cross of our Saviour 
was made from the wood: but after the crucifixion it was 
fated to be, not a tree, not even ashrub, but a dependent 
—not even to draw its life direct from the ground itself, 
but to live upon some other plant—doomed to be always 
a parasite. 

The weird tales and fanciful stories of the poor little 
mistletoe have stirred young hearts and interested older 
ones by their mystical associations from far, far back in 
the long ago, when 
The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall. 


Truly a quaint and queer little plant is the mistletoe. 


LETTER FROM SAMARKAND, ASIA. 


A letter from J. G. Pangborn, a well known New Jersey journalist, 

Chief of the recent World’s Transportation Commission, has been re- 
ceived by one of those who was connected with him in the extended 
travels of that Commission around the world, and is furnished us for 
publication. He is extending his travels in Central Asia, in the inter- 
est of the Russian railways, and his letter is dated at Samarkand, on 
the 6th of last month. He says: 
My Dear J.: I have just come in from a day out over 
the extension of the railway to Yarhkand, and will do 
what I have been trying so long to do—get an opportun- 
ity of having a chat with you. 

Mrs. Pangborn and our daughter Mary are with me, 
and our escort throughout the journey, consisting of a 
representative of the Ministry of Ways of Communication 
at St. Petersburg,—a fine young fellow, speaking Eng- 
lish, French, and German as well as Russian, and son of 
the Czar’s ambassador to Japan. A colonelof the army, 
an elegant, courteous gentleman, is military attaché. 
Everywhere the attention and kindness are of the true 
Russian type we know so well, and we are entertained by 
Governor-Generals, Governors’ Commandants, and other 
high officials. We have special cars on all systems, and 
of the three we have here on the Trans-Caspian line ours 
is the most comfortable and elegant in its appointments 
I have seen in all Russia. The transportation furnished 
us, and the care and attention received are all by command 
of his Imperial Majesty the Czar, aud I can assure you it 
is everything one could desire. 

The weather crossing the Caucasus was glorious ; we 
enjoyed immensely our two days’ ride over the mountains 
in an open barouche. The moon was at its full, and the 
night one of extreme beauty. The Georgian Pass is not 
to be compared in grandeur and massiveness to the Royal 
Gorge, or to other like passes in the Rocky mountains. 
We spent the first night at the summit, and under the 
great peak of the Karbuck, 15,500 feet high. 
mosphere was so clear that we had an exceptionally per- 
fect view, both by day and by night. Approaching the 


studying Mt. Elbruz, 18,000 feet high, it being in sight 
almost the whole of a lovely morning. 


Tiflis is a most picturesque, as well as a very modern | 


built city, in the European section. Batoum is not in- 





The at- | 





viting to sightseers, aside from the great oil refineries, 
and the Port. At Baku the development of the oil indus- 
try is on a large scale. 

The Trans-Caucasian Railway from Batoum to Baku, 
via Tiflis, is a good one, better than the average Russian 
lines. 

Crossing the Caspian is like making a trip on Lake 
Michigan or Erie. The steamer was a fine one, the cap- 
tain and first officer both speaking English. It took us 
from 2 o’clock in the afternoon to 9g o’clock the follow- 
ing morning to reach Kramovarske, which is now the 
Caspian terminus of the Trans-Caspian Railway. We 
started from Kramovarske one week ago, and will return 
in another week, thus spending a fortnight in Central 
Asia. We have stopped at Kezel Arat, where the railway 
shops are, at Askabad, the headquarters of the Governor- 
General of the Trans Caspian, and at Merv, the central 
military station, whence the railway is now to be ex- 
tended to the Afghan frontier, and further on—it is said 
—to Herat. 

One of our most interesting days was that spent in 
and about Old Merv, where are the opal mines, some of 
them dating back to the days of Alexander the Great. I 
wished for you many times, especially at the tomb of one 
of the famous old Sultans, and which, although so many 
centuries old, is still most impressive. 

Bokhara is one of the most unique and interesting 
places in the world, and as Canton is to the Chinese, so is 
Bokhara to the Mahommedans. I cannot remember a more 
Oriental bazaar, and of all we saw while traveling to- 
gether there were none to compare with it except in 
Canton, and possibly, Tunis. The Ameer’s Prime Min- 
ister gave us a banquet in full Bokhara style, which was 
gorgeous beyond description. We have visited the pal- 
aces of the Ameer, and all the environments of interest, 
and en route back to the Caspian Sea we are to stop and 
have an audience with the great Ameer, who lives at this 
season of the year at his hunting palace near the line of 
the railway. 

Samarkand is the most beautiful city I have seen in 
Central Asia. It is deeply embowered in foliage, and 
the maples and poplars themselves are worthy a long jour- 
ney to see. Even the business streets have double 
and quadruple rows, and on the Grand Boulevarde there 
are twelve rows, not counting the acacias, which grow 
here in amazing profusion. 

The ruins about Samarkand are very extensive. Tam- 
erlane’s tomb is well preserved, but the most imposing 
structure is the school he founded, the ruins of which 
indicate the magnificent edifice it must have been, hun- 
dreds of years ago. Iam but the third American who 
has ever passed over this line of railway, and Mrs. Pang- 
born and Mary enjoy the distinction of being the first 
American women ever known to have extended their 
travels beyond the Caspian Sea. I have been greatly sur- 
prised at the development of Central Asia, and the freight 
business done by the railroads. The surplus of earning 
expenses this year exceeds a million rubles, certainly a very 
fair showing for a military strategic line. 

Crossing the Caspian again to Petroffek, the new 
port, we go on to Navorrisk, on the Black Sea, take 
steamer there for Yalto, in the Crimea, thence by car- 
riage to Sevastopol, subsequently by another steamer to 


| Odessa, from there to Kiev, and Warsaw, and on to Ber- 


: : : | li . Petersburg. 
mountains by the train we had a grand opportunity of | lin and St. Peters mre 


J. G. PANGBORN. 


THE influx of soiled and mutilated bills at the Sub-Treasury this 
year is without precedent. Since January 1 the daily receipts have 
averaged about $600,000. Most of the bills are of small denomina- 
tions. 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRST MONTH 23, 1897. 


THE EIGHTH QUERY. 

OFTEN, very often, when three times a year in our busi- 
ness meetings this query is read,—the answers being ha- 
bitually similar—the thought will arise as to why we so 
frequently dwell upon our offenders ? or rather why do 
we so often emphasize offenses that cannot be classed as 
breaches of the moral law? for an examination of our 
records reveals the fact, that in the near past, a large per- 
cent. of the cases that have been under dealings, have 
been those referring to transgressions of our order in the 
matter of marriage. In the far away past it may have 
been different, and the careful watch over all offenses may 
have necessitated such frequency. But now, if we might 
only interpret offenses as all of those things that impede 
moral and spiritual growth—which the spirit of the query 
should be made to cover—a new life might be infused, 
and its frequent reading not prove burdensome. 

As our Queries now stand, we should prefer that the 
Seventh Query,—with its most excellent and ever-needful 
presentation of watchful care over our every-day transac- 
tions,—should be the one to claiin our triennial attention. 

Our neighbors of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at the 
last session of that body, have, we see, eliminated this query 
as a separate one, and have beautifully merged it with 
their Second Query. This query now reads as follows: 
‘* Do Friends maintain love towards each other becoming 
our Christian profession ? 
tion discouraged ? 


Are tale-bearing and detrac- 
When differences arise, are endeavors 
made speedily to end them? Is care taken to labor with 
offenders seasonably and impartially, in the spirit of 
meekness and love for their restoration ?”’ 

This seems to us a very satisfactory arrangement, and 
it may have the result of widening the usual scope of 
these examinations. Love and unity may be made so ef- 
fective as to reduce offenses, and a growth towards all 
that is good be the result. 

In the place of this query Baltimore Friends have 
added as their Ninth Query: ‘‘ Have you any organized 
Philanthropic work conducted by the monthly meeting 
and under its care ?’’ 


ILLINOIS Yearly Meeting, at its session in Ninth month 


of the four Conference organizations which met at Swarth- 
more last summer, to hold their meeting at Clear Creek, 
Ill., on the Fifth-day preceding the sitting of the Yearly 
Meeting. A joint meeting of the executive committees, 


(called the Central Committee), was held in this city on 





| munion only fully appreciated by Friends. 


the rsth inst., and it was decided to aceept the kind in- 
vitation of the Illinois Friends. 

Illinois Yearly Meeting, this year, begins its general 
sessions Ninth month 13. The Fifth-day preceding will 
be the 9th of the month. The executive committees will 
meet, (as at Bloomfield, Canada, in 1895), to determine 
the place of holding the General Conferences in 1898, 
and to outline the program for them. 


A FRIEND forwards a contribution of $5, contributed by himself 
and others to Aaron M. Gorgodian, for aid of his family in Armenia. 
He remarks : ** It is difficult for us to see the distress of others through 
representation in the newspapers. It must come directly under our 


eyes to have an effect on the purse.” 


THE speech of Marriott Brosius, Representative in Congress from 
the Lancaster district of Pennsylvania, on the rise, progress, and pres- 
ent state of the Merit System in the Civil Service in the United States, 
delivered in the House, on the 22d of last month, has been printed in 
pamphlet form, and we acknowledge the favor of a copy. M. Brosius 
is chairman of the Committee on Civil Service Reform, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject, and his speech is crowded with state 
ments of value and interest. 


A FRIEND writing from Missouri, in adding some personal items, 
touchingly alludes to her isolation in these words: “I take the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. It is a connecting link with our beloved 
But even with that one hungers for a Friends’ meeting, and 


social intercourse with Friends. 


Society. 
When I attend other meetings, 
while the people are arriving, I try to gather into that silent com 
But I only partly succeed 
One cannot look to the front and see many likewise engaged, whose 
placid countenances tell of struggles that have overcome the world, 
and be thereby encouraged. When we found Scattered Seeds in use 
in the Union Sunday-School of this place [copies of this little paper 
are sent there by Philadelphia First-day School Association’s Mission 
Committee] it was a delight to us, like the meeting with a dear friend 
among strangers.” 


BIRTHS. 


BILLEN.—At Altoona, Pa., Twelfth month 9, 1896, to Charles 
Walker and Gertrude Heess Billen, a son, who is named Robert 


Thorn. 


HAYES.—At Swarthmore, Pa., First month 16, 1897, to John 
Russell and Emma Gawthrop Hayes, a daughter, who is named Esther 
Rachel. 

KENNEDY.—On the oth of Twelfth month, 1896, to Franklin 
W. and Mary D. Kennedy, a son, who is named Carroll D. 


PHILIPS.—At Elizabeth, New Jersey, Twelfth month 21, 1896, 


| to Horace G. and Elizabeth Coale Philips a daughter who is named 


Esther Philips. 


MARRIAGES. 


PATTON—HESTON.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 15, 1896, 
Sarah Sharpless, daughter of Benjamin E. and Lydia S. Heston, of 


| West Chester, Pa , and Frank Percival Patton, son of William Patton, 
| of Pittsburg, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BALL.—First month 17, 1897, John Ball, in his 79th year; a 


. ; E 7 | member of the Mouthly Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 
last, adopted a minute inviting the executive committees | 


BRADWAY.—At Salem, N. J., First month 11, 1897, of paralysis, 
Martha Diehl, widow of Waddington Bradway ; a concerned aged 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

CANBY.—In Wilmington, Del., on Sixth-day, First month 15, 
1897, William Canby, in his 75th year. 

[He was a member of the 4th and Arch streets body of Friends. 
He had been for many years a prominent and much esteemed man in 
the business activities of the city.] 
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GARRIGUES.—At Muncy, Pa., on the 7th of First month, 1897, 
Sarah L. Garrigues, formerly of Kingsessing, Philadelphia. She was 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Darby, Pa., where 
the interment took place. 


HILLIARD.—In Salem, N. J., First month 17, 1897, Hannah T. 


G., wife of Thomas T. Hilliard, aged 77 years; for many years a | 


valuable member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


PAIST.—In Philadelphia, First month 11, 1897, Elizabeth H., 
widow of Thomas S. Paist, aged 87 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green Street. 


SMITH.—First month 8, 1897, at her home near Kennett Square, 


Elizabeth P., wife of Jacob C. Smith, in her seventy-third year ; a | 


member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SMITH.—At his residence near Pineville, Bucks county, Pa., First 


month 14, 1897, Edwin E. Smith, in the 58th year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Buckingham Friends’ graveyard. 


WAY.—At his home near Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., on 


the 29th of Twelfth th, 1896, Milt Way, in his goth year; 7 Lg : 
sb ng = 9 — nee ae cane weakness ; this, with a large share of spiritual proving allotted her, 
| was often heavy to be borne, but there were times during this season 


consistent member of Center Monthly Meeting. 
ROBERTS.—At her home, Cameron, near Alexandria, Virginia, 


First month 1, 1897, Ruth Ann, wife of the late Robert F. Roberts, | 


in the 78th year of her age. 


UNDERWOOD.—In Elizabeth City, N. C., First month 4, 1897, | into the hands of my Heavenly Father, trusting that he will enable me 


of pneumonia, Newton Underwood, son of the late William Under- 


wood, in the 48th year of his age; a member of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 


WALTER.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Levi S. Thomas, | 


Malvern, Pa., First month 14, 1897, Rachel S., wife of Henry Walter, 
in the 77th year of her age. 
Interment at Goshen Friends’ ground. 


WHITALL.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, First month 9, 1897, | 


Mary Cope, widow of James Whitall, and daughter of Marmaduke 
Cooper and the late Sarah Wistar Cope, in her 62d year. 


JOHN D, GALLAGHER. 
Died at Cincinnati, Eleventh month 11, 1896. 


of Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
[From notices in the daily newspapers of Cincinnati, in which he 
was spoken of in terms of praise, we extract some details. 


lost one of its most industrious, capable and painstaking members and 
the city one of its best citizens. 
been identified with the Cincinnati legal profession. He came a 
stranger to Cincinnati from his native place, Steubenville, and early 
found friends who loved him like a brother. When Frank M. Cop- 
pock was chosen city solicitor in 1885 Mr. Gallagher was at once se- 


more earnest officer in its legal department.’’ In 1887 he joined with 


death. 

He was born in Steubenville, Ohio, in 1852, and his early educa- 
tion was obtained in the schools of that place. Subsequently he spent 
two years at Cornell University, and then, going abroad, was a student 
for two years at the University of Leipsic, in Saxony, and for one year 
at l’Ecole de Droit, in Paris. He graduated from the Cincinnati Law 
School in 1877. Another notice in the newspapers says: ‘* His ideas 
were high. There was nothing meretricious in his make-up. He 
never sought notoriety. His aim was character, not reputation. At 
the bar he was a strong, honorable, and fearless advocate. His integ- 
rity was never questioned. His death is regarded by his brother law- 
yers as a distinct loss to the profession, and by those intimately associ- 
ated with him as the passing away of an influence that was always sane, 
strong, wholesome, and elevating. 


had gradually failed. He was married April 27, 1882, to Miss Dora 
Cadwallader, of Warren county, who survives him with a family of five 
children, two daughters and three sons.’’] 


ESTHER ROBERTS. 


[A friend requests the reprinting of the following obituary notice, 
published in Zhe Friend, Philadelphia. } 


Died, Tenth month 4, 1896, Esther Roberts, in the eighty-first | 
year of her age; a beloved minister and ber of Chester Monthly | .. : : 
: : Fath and Arch emesis) No 1. From childheos | ticular channel through which they desire them to be 


Meeting of Friends [4th and Arch streets], N. J. From childhood 
our dear Friend had a peculiarly sensitive nervous organization, and 


being gifted with much refinement of intellect, she appreciated with | 


keen enjoyment the beauties of nature and the treasures of literature. 
When quite young she became deeply interested in the literature of her 
own Society; this interest increased with years, and, with portions of 
the Holy Scriptures, claimed a prominent place in her daily readings 





| many times, as the waters of Shiloh, for refreshment 
| anxiety and sorrow, many can testify of the help received from the pure 


His wife was Dora | 
Cadwallader, daughter of Andrew and Esther Cadwallader, a member | 


One ofthem | 
says: “In the death of John D. Gallagher the Hamilton county bar | 


For more than twenty years he had | 
| secretary. 


| secretary. 
| summer as one of the agents of the Red Cross Society, 
| was present and gave interesting details of his work there, 

| and referred to the great suffering of the cruelly wronged 


| steps to call attention to the work. 
| sists of Howard M. Jenkins, William W. Birdsall, Joseph 


| mian, and Isaac Roberts. 


Some three years ago, a nervous | 
disorder, brought on by overwork, developed, and since then his health | 


| they can give. 
| M. Shoemaker & Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia. ) 
| Contributions may also be handed to John Comly, Super- 
| intendent Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, 
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for the greater part of her life. Of a singularly open and ingenuous 
nature, she was able to view subjects from an unbiased standpoint, 
and being ‘* Ready always to give an answer to every one that asked 
her a reason of the hope that was in her,’’ intercourse with her was 
felt to be helpful and stimulating particularly to her young friends, in 
whom she felt a deep and lively interest. 

Convinced of the truths of the principles of our Religious Society, 
and of the importance of the testimonies springing from them, she 
earnestly desired that her younger friends and relatives might be 
brought to the same experience, and through submission to the cross 
of their dear Redeemer, be prepared for usefulness in the Church. In 
dedicating her talents to her Master’s service, she was often brought 
into great humiliation of spirit, and wholly distrusted herself. Her 
ministry gave evidence of a consecrated purity, and her faithful watch- 
ing for a right moving bore its own witness in the hearts of those who 
heard her, and being thus divested of self, it reached her hearers, 
In seasons of 


gospel messages which flowed from her lips. 
During the closing months of her life she suffered great physical 


when the cloud was lifted, and she could feel an assurance that was 
comforting. At one time, after giving some directions in regard to 
temporal matters, she dictated the following: ‘ Now, I resign myself 


to bear all that is needful for my purification, and finally, through his 


| mercy in Christ Jesus, receive me into one of the many mansions of 


bliss,’’ and concluded with Whittier’s beautiful lines : 


Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last beneath thy trees of healing 
The life for which I long. 


ARMENIAN RELIEF. 
A MEETING of Friends interested in extending relief to 
the suffering Armenians was held Seventh-day evening the 
16th inst., at the rooms of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, No. 140 North Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 
Howard M. Jenkins presided and Isaac Roberts acted as 


Extracts from articles in the Friend, London, pre- 


| senting the work now being done in Armenia under the 

ee ae ee ee ee ee bat cient | care of English Friends, were read, and a letter from 
S first assistant, an e city never ha m | : . : 

: ro wake Pei ty wat | Alice Stone Blackwell, of Boston, with reference to the 


Frank M. Coppock, in forming a law firm, which continued until his 


most desirable relief work at this time, was read by the 
Edward M. Wistar, who visited Armenia last 


people, and the extreme need for help. 
A committee was appointed to arrange for further 
This committee con- 


M. Truman, Jr., J. Leedom Worrall, James Hampersoo- 
Robert M. Janney was ap- 
pointed treasurer, to receive contributions for this work, 
to whom all Friends who desire to aid this work of 
needed relief are earnestly requested to send any amount 
(Robert M. Janney’s address is care Jos. 


Philadelphia, who will pay them over to the treasurer. 
The disposition of these funds will be directed by the 
committee, unless the donors themselves designate a par- 


used. 

There are now several sorts of work being done for 
the Armenians. One of these is the care of the orphaned 
children, in Armenia. This is described quite definitely 
elsewhere in the letter of Helen B. Harris, wife of Prof. 





J. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge, England. Another is 


aid to the refugees, mostly men, who have escaped to Bul- | 


garia, in eastern Europe, and who are now being provided 
as fast as possible with employment, in order that they 
may not be a burden. This is being aided, at Varna, 
and other places in Bulgaria, by several Friends who have 
gone out from England, and whose letters and reports are 
published every week in the Friends’ newspapers there. 
Alice Stone Blackwell also calls attention to the work of 
helping those refugees who have reached this country to 
get work. The efforts in Boston to this end have been 
fairly successful, but more help is desired in individual 
cases. 

The question is asked as to the thousands of orphaned 
children remaining in Armenia, What assurance is there 
that, when they grow up, they will not be themselves mas- 


sacred, or carried off into worse than slavery, or forced | 
The reply to the question is | 


to become Mohammedans ? 
not clearly given, so far as we observe, but practically the 
present answer must be that the children must at least be 
saved from starvation now, and that their future protec- 
tion must somehow be provided for. The immediate 
work is that of relief. The present winter in Armenia is 
described as colder and more inclement than that a year 
ago, causing greater suffering. A letter from Dr. B., at 
Kharpoot, dated oth of Twelfth month, says: 

‘*The needs here are becoming desperate. Winter 
has come, and the poor people are not prepared for it. 
It has begun with exceptional severity. The people had 
made all the preparation they could for the winter, but 
the inexorable tax collector has gathered up everything 
that can be turned into money for taxes. I never saw 
anything like it during my thirty-eight years here, al- 
though I have seen a good deal of violence in that di- 
rection. The almost universal testimony is that the pro- 
cess has been scarcely less severe than the plunder of last 
year. Our hearts are rent and torn daily at the sight of 
suffering which we are powerless to relieve. The poor 
are flocking to us, although we are not giving relief ex- 
cept in a private way. To say nothing of the lack of 
fuel, multitudes are without beds or suitable clothing, and 
many are hungry. While the weather was warm people 





managed to live, but the prospect now is that the mor- 
tality will be great this winter. Many are dying in the 
Palu district. We have sent a physician there, and have 
given money to help to provide for the necessities of the 
ok,”’ 

The English Friends had raised up to the end of 1896, 
£11,495, nearly $60,000, for Armenian relief, of which 
43,506 remained unexpended. A young woman, a 
Friend, a trained nurse, offered her services to the 
Friends’ Relief Fund Committee, on the 31st ult., and 
they were accepted. She was expected to leave for Ar- 
menia the middle of this month. The need of medical 
help in the interior is very great. The two most dis- 
tresssed districts are considered to be those of Harpoot 
and Diarbekir. In the latter district alone the ‘‘ very 
hungry ’’ are numbered by the British Consul at 30,000, 
and by the Armenian Patriarch at 40,000. 


ALL real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man 
have been just as possible to him since first he was made 
of the earth as they are now; and they are possible to 
him chiefly in peace. To watch the corn grow and the 
blossoms set; to draw hard breath over ploughshare or 


spade ; to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray ; these | 


are the things that make men happy, they have always 
had the power of doing these, they never will have power 
to do more.— Ruskin 


| ment in the Baptist Church in Hamilton. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Marietta Monthly Meeting, Iowa, is holding its own 
encouragingly with a good attendance. Thomas E. 
Hogue, a minister for many years, is residing here; he 
and wife are now members of this monthly meeting. 
Another resident member is also a minister, and Mary E. 
Cory, residing in Tama county, is also a member and 
minister of this meeting. 

Marietta Friends’ First-day school is also in an en- 
couraging condition and kept up all the year round, with 
an attendance of thirty to fifty. Ruth Edsall was lately 
chosen superintendent, and Harry Pyle assistant, Maggie 
Seaman secretary, for the ensuing year. 

A Young Friends’ Association meeting is held once 
in two weeks on First-day evening, with a fair attendance 
and interest. N. E. 


Of the 13 members of Makefield Monthly Meeting 
that died between First month 3, 1896, and First month 
2, 1897, three of the oldest females died within the last 
34 days: Rachel Paiste, Eleventh month 28, 1896, in 
her 95th year; Elizabeth Hill, Twelfth month 31, 1896, 
in her g1st year ; and Rachel D. Pickering, First month 
1, 1897, in her 82d year. 

During the year there were 6 members received into 
membership on application, and a few by certificates of 
removal. I. E. 


| NOTES BY THE WAY: LETTERS FROM ISAAC 


WILSON.—III. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I BELIEVE our last letter closed with Fourth-day, the 6th 
instant. On Fifth-day morning, we went at their meet- 
ing hour to Lincoln, it being their meeting day. There 
was a good attendance, and an acknowledgment after of 
the fitting application of the spoken word. 

The preparative meeting of Ministers and Elders fol- 
lowed, which was also accompanied with an apparent life. 
We dined at Henry Janney’s, and spent an enjoyable 
time, the only regret being that it was too short; we 
hastened away to call a short time upon our Friend Jesse 
Hoge, where a daughter is nearing the closing scenes of 
life by the much dreaded affliction, cancer, and while she 
longs to be released she*hopes to be patient. Our hearts 
beat in sympathy both with the afflicted, and those so soon 
to be bereft. The expression that arose was indeed in- 
adequate to render relief from physical suffering, yet it 
was felt that the words did bring comfort. 

And we can but express a feeling of thankfulness that 
as we go from home to home enjoying the social ming- 
ling, we often find the spiritual ministry called into ser- 
vice. We returned in the evening with our friends to 
their home only to rest for the night, and on Sixth-day 
morning drove a few miles to Fayette Welch’s, for din- 
ner, where we enjoyed another conversational mingling 
occasioned by inquiries on religious matters ; we often 
find as much profit and satisfaction upon such occasions 
as when gathered in the meeting capacity. 

From here we went to Edgar Gregg’s for tea, and our 
stay was short but very pleasant. We felt not justified in 
leaving without delivering a Gospel message that seemed 
appropriate. After which we went to attend an appoint- 
The house was 
well filled, with a quiet, attentive audience, to whom prac- 
tically applied Christianity was illustrated as the greatest 
need of the age, and the character of the discourse was 


| acknowledged as appropriate for the occasion. 


After meeting we accompanied Joshua Smith and 
daughter to their home for the night. On Seventh-day 
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morning we called at Burr Brown’s, who, owing to a re- 
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cent accident, was confined to the house with a broken | 


limb, and expressed thankfulness to Friends for visiting 
him. After this short but pleasant call we went to Ham- 


ilton, dining at Thomas Brown's, who with his good wife | 


Elizabeth is nearing the western horizon of life, but with 
the clearness of a bright day with its work well done. 
We spent the evening and night at their son Yardley T. 
Brown’s. First-day opened bright and clear, as so many 
preceding days had done. At the proper time we were 
conveyed to the meeting at Lincoln, and were interested 


as we rode in the display of instinct by the twenty-seven- | 
year-old horse, that could out-travel many a younger one, | 


and although blind for years, was quick to detect each 
turn in the road and go as direct to the meeting-house as 
those with sight. After an interesting study of the First- 
day school lesson for the day, a large and interesting 


preciated. 


called early in the evening at John Smith’s, before going 


to an appointed meeting in the Presbyterian church in | 


Purcellville. It was filled with an attentive congregation ; 
after the meeting we returned to our restful home. 
Second-day morning, with plans made for calls and 
visits for the week, and the weather being bright and 
clear, we commenced in good time, calling at William 


Birdsall’s, dined at John Logan’s, then to Daniel Hughes’s, | 
for a short call, taking tea at Mary Smith’s, and attend- | 


ing a parlor meeting at William Hoge’s. In all these 
homes there were called forth some words of counsel and 
encouragement that it seemed right to leave, and expres- 
sions of appreciation came in return ; we felt the evening 
meeting to be one of entire satisfaction. We went to the 
home of Joshua Brown for the night, and find here again 
a family of bright little children who with their favorable 
surroundings promise well for the future. 

Third-day morning was again cool and bright, and we 
resumed our traveling, dining at Enoch Fenton’s, where 
a number of Friends gathered in, and we had a very en- 
joyable visit, until time to call at Eli Nichols’s, before 


going for tea at William Shoemaker’s, then to an ap- | 


pointed meeting at Philomont, which with limited notice 
was not large, yet a favored meeting. A request coming 
during the day to attend a funeral to-morrow at Woodlawn 


made it necessary to drive eight miles after meeting, but | 


the beautiful moonlight and excellent roads served to 
make it far less wearisome, after two such busy days. 
And after a good rest, again in the home of our kind 
friends, Boone and Susanna Davis, I took train for Wood- 
lawn, calling a short time in Washington and reaching 
the home just in time for the funeral, at 2 p. m. I re- 
gretted the necessity of a hasty withdrawal, to be driven 
nine miles in an hour in order to return that evening to 
Purcellville, where we arrived at seven tostop for a short 
call at John Hurst's, where my wife and friends were 
awaiting me. Thus ends one of those days the fullness 
and pressure of which it seems difficult to avoid. We are 
continually grateful for the endurance of the physical, and 
the enjoyment of good health. Isaac WILSON. 


HAPPINESS does not come unbidden, and must be 
sought out and conducted in person. 
you are tempted to despond. Cheerfulness is a life-pre- 
server, which will hold you up when you are plunged into 
the deep waters of trouble. 
stop at borrowing trouble. 
country and corner the goods. —Lutheran, Raltimore, Md. 


THE ‘‘ FREE QUAKERS.”’ 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE current volume of Zhe Century has a serial story by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, entitled ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,’’ in the preface to which, he, H. W., is repre- 
sented as calling himself a ‘‘ Free Quaker,’’ and in de- 


| scription, the author says: ‘‘ The Free Quakers were they 
| who, insisting that they were still of the same mind as 
| Penn and Fox as to modes of worship and religious beliefs 


Keep sweet when | 


A great many people don’t | 


| ** three score and ten,’’ 


| still in existence. 





They try to buy upall inthe | 


in general, were also of opinion that resistance to the op- 
pression of the Crown was a duty not to be avoided. At 
Fifth and Arch streets, on an old gable, is this record: 
By general subscription. 
For the Free Quakers. 
Erected A. D. 1783. 
Of the Empire 8. 


| In the burying-ground across the street, and within 
meeting convened, in which the spoken word seemed ap- | 


After dining at our friend’s, B. Davis, with | 
an opportunity of a little rest during the afternoon, we | 


and about the sacred walls of Christ Church, not far away, 
lie Benjamin Franklin, Francis Hopkinson, and many a 
gallant soldier and sailor of the war of freedom.”’ 

I would not put my knowledge against those who have 
made histories their study, but having lived the allotted 
without having heard before of 
such a sect, if they were a sect, I write to ask Philadel- 
phians, who ought to know, if the house spoken of is 
I have been many times in the Ortho- 
dox meeting-house at Fourth and Arch streets, and have 
passed the spot mentioned as being the burial place of 
these worthies, seeing that of B. Franklin particularly, 
but never noticed this house. Also, were the ‘‘ Free 
Quaker ’’ a branch of Friends, or simply a few dissenters, 
or seceders? One would infer from the record on the 
gable that there must have been a body of them, or the 
house would not have been built. The story promises to 
be of deep interest, which would be greatly enhanced if 
these statements are true. 

Can any one give the poem, (and its author), pub- 
lished in the INTELLIGENCER some time, I ¢hink, between 
1875 and 1880, entitled ‘‘ The Legend of St. Christo- 
pher?’’ I can recall portions of it, and have been asked 
by a friend for it, but cannot give it to her. 

E. H. Coate. 
Holder, Illinois, First month 9. 


Reply by Editors. 


The Free Quakers were a small body of persons, 
nearly all in Philadelphia, who had taken a more or less 
active military part in the Revolutionary War (on the 
side of the revolt), and who in consequence had been dis- 
owned as members by the Friends. Samuel Wetherill, 
Christopher Marshall, Timothy Matlack, Isaac Howell, 
and others were prominent in the movement. ‘The or- 
ganization was formed in 1781, when the war was draw- 
ing to a close, and the house was built, on the south- 
west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, as stated in 
the inscription above, in 1783. It faces across Fifth 
street the burying-ground of Christ.Church, in which 
enclosure Franklin and his wife, and many others, 
are buried. The Free Quakers did not long con- 


| tinue to use their meeting-house, and it is now owned 
| by their descendants, nearly all, (perhaps every one) 


of whom have long since become members of other 
religious bodies. The building has for many years been 
occupied by the Apprentices’ Library, as a tenant. 

The Free Quakers thought that military operations, 
especially if defensive, were not a disqualification for 
membership with Friends. Their monthly meetings took 
a different view, believing that War and Quakerism were 
much the same as oil and water, in regard to mixing. 
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Dr. Mitchell, of course, as a citizen of the world, and a 
lover of the artistic side of life, is unlikely to present in 
attractive colors that point of view which was occupied 
by the strict peace-principle Friends of 1776. His descrip- 
tion of the unlovable severity of Hugh Wynne’s father is 
part of what we may probably expect in further instal- 
ments of the story. The Free Quakers were an anomaly ; 
either a person held to the principles of the Friends, in- 
cluding Peace, or he did not, and if not ,there were plenty 
of religious bodies ready to receive him who did not par- 
ticularly regard the declarations of Jesus against war. 
The sequel of the whole matter has been precisely to this 
effect, and practically all the second generation of Free 
Quakers promptly became members of some of the differ- 
ent chutches—many of them the Episcopal. 

A historical volume on the Free Quakers, giving a list 
of those who are now regarded as forming the Society, has 
recently been published. The list includes a hundred or 
more names. Membership is by birthright, and practi- 
cally it may be regarded as an hereditary organization, 
naving no relation whatever, except the ownership of the 
building and burying-ground, to Friends, or Quakers of 
any sort. 


COMMENT ON DR. GREGG’S DISCOURSE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE extracts from the discourse by Dr. David Gregg, the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, was a beau- 
tiful tribute to the Society of Friends; and my spirit is 
quickened by the reading of it, when he says: ‘‘ They 
have led the human race nearer to God and into genuine 
and abiding liberty.’’ This should lead every professed 
Friend into an investigation as to how he stands in the 
matter. Further, he says: ‘‘ Both their principles and 
life have entered into the bone and sinew of our republic, 
and both are still necessary for the realization of ultimate 
America. 
by American citizens will make real, by and by, our 
manifest destiny.’’ Looking at the moral and political 
aspect of the United States, as we have known it exem- 
plified, some have come to doubt the efficacy of our 
‘« protest against all destructive evils,’’ and feel great need 
of human help in ‘‘ keeping before our country uplifting 
and inspiring ideas.’’ It is true as the Doctor states, 
that, ‘‘the ideal civilization exists only in the plan of 
God.’’ But throughout our country too many of her 
citizens appear to accept the ‘‘ genuine and abiding lib- 
erty,’’ (which I understand to be Christian Liberty) as 
license to gratify their own wills. 

‘** Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.’’ And it is because I have felt a 
desire that we may come to enjoy the blessings of right- 
eousness, and escape the reproach consequent upon every- 
thing that is iniquitous, that I am led to write this. 

The time may be at hand when it will be well for us 
individually to make an examination, that we may un- 
derstand for ourselves in what righteousness consists, and 
having our view to the ‘‘ truth as it is in Jesus,’’ pursue 
it, and come to the enjoyment of the blessings it ever 
brings with it. Jesus told the people of that day, when 
he was declaring to them the truth of his Heavenly 
Father, ‘‘ except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ The scribes and Phari- 
sees were unwilling to accept the truth he taught. The 
Jews were unwilling to receive it in the days of Moses. 
And now after nearly 1900 years have rolled away since | 
Jesus preached in Judea, professing Christians are but | 


little less prepared to receive it as the rule of human | 
conduct. 


The reproduction of their spirit and purpose | 
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| spirit. 





| did much to hasten the day. 


| responsibility for being true to the divine impulses. 
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This goes to show that unless religion is made an 
every day work, itcan be of no value. How beautifully 
did Jesus call the attention of the people to the power 
within themselves, when he told them: ‘ The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation : neither shall they 
say, ‘ Lo, here! or Lo, there! for, behold, the kingdom 
of God is within you.’’’ Do the mass of the people, at 
this time, believe the doctrine of Jesus? Are we willing 
to follow in his footsteps until we also come to be ‘* heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ ?’’ 

Yet are we not satisfied that if the precepts of Jesus 
were carried out in our daily life ; if human conduct was 


| wholly regulated by the principles of love, of mercy, of 


justice, of truth, that the condition of man would be im- 
proved,—that there would be far more enjoyment and 
less misery in the world than there now is in consequence 
of neglect in cultivating these heaven. born virtues? Can 
we conform to the example and precepts of Jesus? If 


| this be impossible or impracticable, then Christianity is 


a cunningly devised fable. But we believe it is possible ; 
we believe the religion of Jesus may be carried out in 
practice ; we believe that we can do to others as we 
would have others do to us. It*has been shown to us 
what is good, and we know that we are required to fulfil 
this law of love; and when Jesus pointed out this great 
duty (of love to God and man) he said, ‘‘ There is none 
other commandment greater than this.’” When men 
learn to keep this commandment, we will make real our 
‘« manifest destiny.’’ 
JosEPH POWELL. 


THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
SuRELY the Society of Friends must rejoice in the treaty 
of arbitration signed on the 11th by the representatives of 
the two great English speaking nations. It brought to 
my mind the efforts of Friends in that direction which 
followed soon after the war. I went to the book-shelves 


| and took down the Memoirs of Benjamin Hallowell and 


Samuel M. Janney, and read of their faithful, persistent, 


_ and timely efforts, in connection with those of some of 
| the yearly meetings. 


Although the present action is not 
the result of that work alone, or chiefly, yet I believe it 
President Grant, who 
wanted ‘* peace,’’ lent a willing ear to their appeal for 
Arbitration. Benjamin Hallowell’s personal letter to the 
President I find interesting reading to day. I wish some 
one cognizant of the work would prepare a history of 
the labors of Friends at that period, for the benefit of the 
younger generation who know not the earnest, valuable, 
living concern and labor of the Friends of that time. I 
want them to learn and to realize how ‘‘a word fitly 
spoken,’’ in the right time and place, may affect the des- 
tiny of nations. I want each one to feel his and her 
To- 
day we see the consummation to a great extent of this 
inspired work. The present and coming generation will 


| have another and different work to help on, equally 


important and pressing,—the cultivation of brotherly con- 
sideration for mankind, in the hearts of a@// men, rich 
and poor. A good work cannot be well done in a wrong 
Right and justice must take the place of bitter- 
ness and hatred. The Golden Rule is equally incumbent 
on all. Truly, “‘A wrong thing is never a success, nor a 
right thing a failure, seem things as they may.’’ 
Chicago, Jil. a. A. F. 


‘* MILLINERS ” were of old ‘* Milaners,” in allusion to the city of 
Milan, which used to set the fashion to the north of Europe in all 


| matters of taste. 
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THE ARMENIANS AS IMMIGRANTS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Apropos of the Armenian question suggested by the ex- 
tract from Alice Stone Blackwell on page 21 of the cur- 
rent volume of the INTELLIGENCER, I would be very glad 
to read an editorial favorable to their immigration as ser- 
vants, if the accounts given cover all sides of their char- 
acter, for they certainly show most desirable traits. 

It has long been a study as to the best way of settling 
that troublesome matter of domestic service, and it seems 
as if it might be a pleasant innovation to have Protestant- 
Christian help in Protestant Christian families, rather 
than to place dependence upon those whose faith often 
leads them to look upon master or mistress as natural ene- 
mies, and so lessens the state of harmony that should 
exist in such conditions. Then, too, a little competition 
might be advantageous for a class who demand much and 
give less and less. 

There are, without doubt, many Armenians who would 
welcome labor in this country, with its attendant com- 
forts. The sorrow of leaving native land would be offset 
by the opportunity to gain an independence,—which 
Turkish abuses seem to make impossible there. Would it 
not be well to encourage immigration, for there must be 
numbers ready to emigrate if opportunity were given ? 

This is not written for publication—but I feel that 
many would be glad to read what you may have to say 
upon that point. People seemed slow to respond to ap- 


peals made for their assistance from motives of sympathy 

alone ; perhaps some long-suffering employers might be 

aroused if offered the prospect of gain to themselves in 

the way of assistants. A. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


[Though our correspondent does not (as stated above) 


write for publication, we think our readers will be inter- 
ested in the suggestions made.—Ebs. | 


PHILADELPHIA.—A stated meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held First month 11, the president, J. Eugene Baker, in the chair. 
After the approval of the minutes of last meeting, reports from the 
three standing committees were made, and the report of the committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year was accepted. 

The Lecture Committee called the attention of the Association to 
the success which attended the opening lecture of the University Ex- 
tension course, by Hilaire Belloc. Those who were not present were 
encouraged to embrace the opportunity of attending the remainder of 
the course. 

The Executive Committee reported the election of one new mem- 
ber to the Association, and also noted the rapidly growing interest and 
importance of the books and pictures which are accumulating in our 
rooms, 140 N. 15th street, mostly gifts to the Association. It was 
announced that a sub-committee has been appointed from the Execu- 
tive Committee to arrange for one or two Association receptions. 

Under new business, Isaac Roberts made an appeal in behalf of the 
suffering Armenians, and asked permission to hold a meeting in their 
interests in the Association rooms on Seventh-day evening, First month 
16. The request met with hearty response and approval, and it was 
hoped that some definite arrangement to aid these people could be made. 

Alice N. Townsend read a paper on ‘‘A Bygone Friends’ Meeting- 
house in Leicester, Mass.’’ An account was given of the founding of 
the meeting-house in 1739 on ground owned by Ralph Earle and Na- 
thaniel Potter. The former was the first Friend to come to Leicester. 
The paper recounted his life and followed some of his descendants, all 
of whom were interesting and worthy Friends. The writer had visited 
the neighborhood last Seventh month, and found there some interesting 
traces of the family. She pictured in a beautiful and realistic manner 
the rural neighborhood and the quiet spot, distinguishable now only by 
four corner stones, where once stood the Leicester meeting-house. The 
old burying-ground is there, and contains the graves of Ralph and 
Mary Earle, marked by tomb-stones unconventional in a Friends’ 
cemetery. 

As a Friend in the meeting remarked, the paper not only instructed 
us, but made us feel the inspiration of the summer morning when the 
writer walked amidst those historic scenes. = na 

William E. Walter presented a Review of two recent lives of 
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George Fox, Thomas Hodgkin’s, and the Salvation Army’s “ George 
Fox, the Red Hot Quaker.” The two books were contrasted, and 
interesting comparisons of the standpoints of the two authors were 
drawn, Extracts from the paper would lose their force by being taken 
from their proper setting. The review had been written for the Swarth- 
more College Association, and the writer closed as follows : “ I be- 
lieve the possibilities of a culture peculiarly Swarthmorean lay wrapped 
up in the revelation of George Fox. Coéducation is one of them and 
includes a multitude‘of minors ; the open sky of the country is another, 
—an inheritance of instinct given to the college founders down from 
Fox’s yeoman converts. How much of our work and how much of 
our play can be immediately traced, I do not know, but I hope that 
our College, if it ever needs a patron saint will adopt George Fox. 
Praise be to them who commemorated his great labors for the uplifting 
of everybody, by naming this place for a token of gratefulness,—as 
though we could reach back into the centuries and lay our thanks and 
our praise down before him who never hoped for even such reward.’’ 

After the presentation of the paper, William E. Walter, by request, 
read a few characteristic passages from the ‘* Red Hot Quaker.” 

Following the reading, there were remarks concerning the work of 
the Salvation Army. It was the feeling that while our methods widely 
differ, we as Friends must rejoice in the success of the army and 
its effective labor upon a certain class of humanity. It was also said 
that the Society of Friends could accomplish much more in the world 
if it had more of the Salvationists’ zea/. 

William W. Birdsall spoke of Thomas Hodgkin's book, which is 
a scholarly production, and holds a place of its own in literature. By 
reading it one grows to know and love better the founder of our 
Society, of whose character the author gives such a fair and proper 
estimate. 

After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. 

HANNAH H. CLOTHIER, Secretary. 


WILLISTOWN, PA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Willistown was held at the home of Mordecai T. Bar- 
tram, First month 13, David C. Windle presiding. 

After the usual opening exercises Lewis V. Smedley, Chairman of 
the Discipline Committee, called the attention of the meeting to that 
part of our discipline relating to Defamation and Detraction. He 
spoke of the deteriorating effect of unkind personal remarks upon the 
character of the individual who makes them as well as upon the per- 
sons discussed. Gossip is not elevating in its character, even when it 
does not come under the head of detraction, and we need to have 
higher topics of conversation than personal ones. No one present 
knew of any case where offenders had been dealt with for this offense, 
and the question arose, ‘‘ Should we as a Society exert a greater care in 
this direction?” 

The question, ‘Should Friends be able to say ‘this is’ or‘ is 
not Friends’ doctrine’ ?’’ was answered in the affirmative by Florence 
Windle. In the past, she said, Friends were able to tell what their 
belief was, and it is an injury to our Society if we cannot do so now. 

Mary Baldwin said our doctrines have changed in some points 
since the founding of the Society. We believe in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. This might be given as the sum and substance of our 
creed. There is liberty in regard to the non-essentials, Our individ- 
ual views might be compared to the different tones in music, together 
making one harmonious whole. 

Ian Maclaren’s Life Creed, from the ‘“‘ The Mind of the Master,’’ 
was mentioned as embodying the spirit and essence of Christ’s teach- 
ing upon which we all can agree, and we are all united on our funda- 
mental principle of the immediate revelation of God to the soul of man. 

The question, ‘‘ What is the difference between a natural and super- 
natural religion ?’’ was answered in a paper by David C. Windle. He 
seid: “ Natural religion is that part of theological science which treats 
of those evidences of the existence and attributes of the Supreme Be- 
ing which are exhibited in Nature as distinguished from revealed re- 
ligion. Supernatural religion is the doctrine of a supernatural agency 
in the production of the miracles and revelations recorded in the Bible 
—revelation based upon miracles.” 

« A letter from George L. Maris on this subject was read, expressing 
a belief in a growing tendency toward a natural religion. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. It 
was thought that we must not altogether discard the supernatural, but 
it does not lessen our faith in the Bible when we learn of natural 
causes for some of the seeming miracles recorded there. 

The Current Events Committee made a full and interesting report, 
through Anna Smedley and David Windle. The treaty of arbitration 
for all differences between Great Britain and the United States was 
referred to as a wonderful triumph of advancing civilization. The 
work of the Council of Seventy was discussed, and the mention of 
Prof. Haupt’s Polychrome Bible elicited expressions of interest. 

Clarence Smedley recited Whittier’s ‘‘ The Common Question.” 
After silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet at Elwood Smedley’s in 
Second month. ELIZABETH B. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 

KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Association of First month was 
opened by the secretary reading the 12th chapter of Romans. 
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Josephine Pyle, in a carefully prepared paper, gave an extract of 
the 16th chapter, second volume, ‘‘ History of Friends.” 
Parker recited ** Praying in Spirit.’’ A historical paper written by Al- 
bert C. Myers (at present a Swarthmore student) on ‘“ The Friends in 
France,’ was read by Fred. S. Brown. A question, What methods 
can we employ to increase the interest in the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions? had been referred to Elma M. Preston, for a previous meeting, 
by the Current Topics Committee, desiring a paper. But as the ap- 
pointee was with us at this time the answer came in verbal form, and 
drew forth much expression. We do not need any new methods for 
the Association ; they have been wisely planned in the rules and ad- 


Amy E. | 





A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held on 
First-day, First month 17. The program was as follows: ‘* Life and 
Labors of Anthony Benezet,’’ by Benjamin Thomas, ’9g9 ; “ Friends’ 


| Attitude toward the Observance of Days or Times,” by Prof. Arthur 


| evening, the 12th. 


| and Homer, 


vices already laid down for us, but it is in us the trouble lies ; there is | 


an apathy all about us that we want to get away from, an indifference 
that fails to produce the interest. This is not the way the Friends’ 
Society grew up. Fox, Penn, and their associates went at such work 
with a will, were zealous in putting down evil and upholding the good. 

Anna M. Martin on behalf of the Discipline Committee read a 
selection in reference to membership. 
extracts from the writings of J. R. Miller. The meeting adjourned to 
meet the first First-day in Second month at 2 p. m. 

L. C. S., Reporter. 

CINCINNATI.—On First month 17, the Friends of Cincinnati met at 
the home of lsaac W. Butterworth, in the suburb of Tusculum. The 
occasion was a particularly enjoyable one, asthe Friends here, living as 
they do widely separated in more or less distant suburbs, have had no 
opportunity of coming together since the closing of the Fifth Street 
Meeting. Twenty-two Friends attended. 

There was considerable expression from most of those present. All 


| occur in the curriculum. 


| unclassified). 


Hanna B. Millhouse read some | 


H. Tomlinson. Those entering in the discussion were Dr. De Garmo, 
Dean Bond, Charles Paxson, Alice Hall, Abby M. Hall, Prof. Marie 
H. Hoadley, and Chester J. Tyson, 1900. 

A regular meeting of the Classical Club was held on Third-day 
Prof. Benjamin F. Battin of George School was 
present, and gave a very interesting talk on the ‘* Geography of Virgil 
” and there followed a discussion between Dr. Appleton 
and Prof. Battin on ‘* Modern Greece.” 

The new Catalogue for the year 1896-97 is now out. Few changes 
A total of 172 students are classified as fol- 


lows: 23 Seniors, 29 Juniors, 56 Sophomores, and 57 Freshmen (7 


FARM WorK AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—In a letter to a friend in 


| this city, Robert Benson, business manager of Schofield School, says: 


manifested a decided interest in the Society, and were quite ready to | 


organize into a Friends’ Association. 

Letters were read from Hannah H. Clothier, of Philadelphia, John 
L. Carver, of Media, Pa., and Edward B. Rawson, of New York, in 
which the aims and methods of Friends’ Association work in the east- 
ern meetings was explained. 


As a committee to effect an organization and nominate officers the | 


following were named: Ruth Butterworth, Edwin L. Griest, R. Bar- 
clay Spicer, Dora (Cadwallader) Gallagher, and Laura Gano. 
committee was requested also to take charge of the program for the 
next meeting, which is to be held in two weeks. R. B. S. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

GEORGE SCHOOL Notes.—On Seventh-day evening, the oth, the 
Penn Literary Society held its regular meeting. The prograin con- 
sisted of an essay, ‘* Liberty’s Greatest Prize is Possible Success,’’ by 
Bertha Chandler; a reading, ‘‘Account of Bayard Taylor's first 
Travels,”” by Georgia C. Myers; a recitation by James Wynkoop, and 
the Society paper by T. Howard Shelly. The program closed with a 
humorous dialogue, the characters being Elizabeth W. Levick, Her- 
bert O. Stabler, Marion Paxson, Alfred Watson, Elliot Richardson, 
and Sara R. Rogers. 

On First-day evening, the 1oth, a regular meeting of the Temper- 
ance Workers was held. The program was as follows: Reading by 
Mary Richards; a debate: Resolved, that the Loyal Temperance 
Legions are not needed. Affirmative leader, William Smith ; negative 
leader, Herbert Stabler. Elma M. Preston closed the meeting with a 
few remarks. 

The Young Friends’ Association held its meeting on Seventh-day 
evening, the 16th. Instead of a prepared program by the pupils, 
Henry R. Russell gave an interesting talk upon ‘* Southern Friends in 
War Times, and Personal Reminiscences.’’ 

Last Sixth-day afterdoon, the 15th, Prof. Robert Rogers, of Madi- 
son, N. J., gave the first of a course of lectures that has been arranged 
for the current term. His subject was: ‘‘A Bundle of Letters Thirty 
Centuries Old,” 
three hundred tablets, that were written in 1460 B. C. 
were found by a woman while she was digging in the earth for clay, 
and they shed considerable light on early Babylonian history. The 


New York ; subject: ‘‘ The Crisis of Nations.’’ 
The Senior Class has just finished “ Halleck’s Psychology,” 
now working on “ Johnson’s History of American Politics.”’ 


and is 


97. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—Dr. De Garmo attended a meet- 
ing held in New York city on Seventh day, the 16th, to arrange a time 
and place for the next meeting of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

Dr. Wm. I. Hull recently visited the “ George Junior Republic,’’ 
at Freeville, N. Y., a new reform school for boys, about nine miles 
from Ithaca. This visit as made upon the invitation of the founder 


| tables which are now brought from Florida. 


‘* Many changes have taken place here, and I think the most in 
teresting are those at the farm. The thick belt of pine woods 
that overlooked Welcome Travelers’ Church is now blossoming 
like a rose under the plow, and has been transformed into a peach 
orchard. We have just finished planting 300 peach trees and a num. 
ber of apricots, plums, pears, figs, pecans, etc. We also completed 
four hot-beds last week, and have sown in them a large variety of early 
vegetables. As the only cost is labor, which is practically no considera- 
tion to us, we expect to supply [hotels at Aiken, etc.] with many vege. 
We are also killing hogs 
for Carter Hall, [home of the boarding students], and curing the hams 
and bacon in our new cellar, which works perfectly. Seven hundred 


| pounds were salted a month ago, and it has all turned out sound.” 


This | 


LECTURES ON THE CRUSADES. 
THE course of six lectures on The Crusades, by Hilaire Belloc, of 


Oxford, England, under the charge of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia, have proved very interesting. ‘lhey began on Sixth- 


| day evening the 8th instant, and the second lecture was given on the 


| ing three on the three following Sixth-days. 


It treated of the discovery, in 1887, of a pack of | 
These tablets | 


: : . o | page being considerably smaller than that of this paper. 
next lecture of the course will be given by Frederick J. Stanley, of | 


| more ‘‘ handy” for the ordinary reader, but the journal seems hardly 


of the ‘*George Junior Republic,’’ who desired to obtain some of Dr, | 


Hull's views, since he had been so intimately connected with the study 
of poor children ia New York city. 


The Junior-Freshmen reception will be held in the College parlors | 


on Seventh-day evening, First month 23. 


15th. The third lecture will be given this week, 22d, and the remain- 


They are well attended, 
and will serve effectively to keep up the interest aroused last winter in 
University Extension instruction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


| THE Red Cross organization has published a special illustrated edition 
of the report of the Armenian Relief Expedition, in charge of Clara 


Barton, in 1896. It makes 143 pages, and has many illustrations. 
Copies may be obtained, postage paid, by addressing and forwarding 
thirty cents to the American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


| The returns from this edition, less cost of publication, will be used for 
| the further relief of the Armenian sufferers. 


The illustrations as well 
as the text will interest all who are giving attention to the Armenian 
subject. 


** Quaker Poems,’’ by Charles F. Jenkins, originally published in 
1893, passed some time ago iato a second edition. 


The Outlook, Dr. Lyman Abbott’s weekly journal, a favorite with 
many of our readers, changed its form at the first of the year, and ap 
pears now in practically the same form as the monthly magazines, the 


It makes it 


so impressive as before. 
right size. 


We think the INTELLIGENCER is just the 


McClure’s Magazine for next month will have a paper by H. J. W. 
| Dam, on “ The making of the Bible,” giving a popular account of the 
| principal manuscripts ( with fac-similes) from which the Bible as we 
| now have it is derived, and a description (with numerous illustrations ) 
| of the famous Oxford University Press, where Bibles are produced by 
| the million in every known tongue. 


The Kennett, Pa., Advance, an excellent journal, heretofore 


| weekly, published by W. W. Polk, has begun issue every other day, 


excluding First-day. 


This is quite,a new departure in journalism. 
The price, heretofore $1.25 a year, will be $1.50. Every community 
should sustain its local newspaper. 
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An address delivered by Dr. E. H. Magill, on the evening of 
Eleventh month 26, ‘*‘ Thanksgiving Day,’’ in the Presbyterian Church 
at Swarthmore, has been printed in pamphlet form. 


A discussion of ‘ Tendencies in Athletics for Women ”’ 
contributed to the next issue of the Popular Science Monthly, by 
Sophia Richardson. 
earnestly played games have in some respects over gymnasium exer- 


cises, and shows how American college girls waste time in forcing a | 


dulled brain through tasks that could be mastered easily and quickly 
with the aid of invigorating exercise. An article on ‘‘ Indian Wampum 


Records,” by Horatio Hale, the anthropologist whose death in his | 


Canadian home was recently reported, is to appear in the same issue. 
The use of wampum as money, and the recording of events by means 
of the patterns traced on wampum belts, are two inventions which the 
author rated as evidences of high intelligence. 


In the issue of Harper's for Second month, Poultney Bigelow’s 
paper, in the series on ‘* White Man’s Africa,’’ will discuss the remark- 
able career of “the most enlightened statesman of South Africa,’ 
President Steyn, of the Orange Free State. ‘lhe article will be files. 
trated from photographs made by Mr. Bigelow during his recent journey. 
The birthday of the author of the Emancipation Proclamation will be 
commemorated by a paper on “ Lincoln’s Home Life in Washington,’’ 
by Leslie J. Perry, of the War Department, in which will appear 
interesting material never before published. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Our friend David W. Branson, of Clearbrook, Va., writing on business 
matters, on the 11th, adds: ‘‘ 1 am improving slowly of my hurt, but 
am very lame yet.” 

A member of her family, remitting her subscription, mentions that 
Eliza S. Leggett, living with her son M. A. Leggett, at Drayton 
Plains, Mich., is now in her 82d year, but in perfect health. She is 
descended from the Long Island Friends’ families, her ancestor, Capt. 
John Seaman, settling near Westbury in 1661. ‘ She has always been 
an active worker, and devoted all her energies to the anti-slavery 
cause; was a warm friend of Lucretia Mott, whom she visited during 
the Centennial.” 


We were in error in speaking of our friend Harley Cooper and | 
They are from Illinois, members of Clear | 
Creek Monthly Meeting, and left home in Fourth month last, on ac- | 


sister as being from Ohio. 


count of her health, which is improved. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


On the evening of the 5th iastant, a special meeting of Friends’ His- | 


torical Association was held at 15th and Race streets. Charles Roberts 
was called on to preside, and William E. Walter served as secretary. 


Charles Roberts, in opening the meeting, explained the character and | 


purposes of the organization. An interesting paper was read, prepared 
by Philip Price Sharpless, of West Chester, giving a history of the 
meetings at that place and Birmingham, as well as other meetings in 
that vicinity. It was illustrated by between eighty and ninety lantern 
views of meeting-houses and persons. 

A committee was appointed to revise the constitution, etc. 
Historical Association, and to report at a future day. 

There was exhibited the marriage certificate of Emanuel Low and 


will be | 


The writer points out the superiority which | 


| 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 


| 28th. 





, of the | 


Anne Archdale, the daughter of John Archdale, the Quaker Governor | and one-half inches of which fell on the night of the 15th and morning 


of the 16th, accompanied by high wind drifting the snow very much. 


of Carolina, dated in 1683. 
expense of Charles C. Cresson. 


This has been photolithographed at the 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE NANSEN CARRIER. PIGEON. 
[Referring to item on p. 
month 2.] 
Out from the regions of the north 
My carrier dove, I send thee forth. 
Back to my home, o’er land and sea, 
My messenger bird now fly for me. 
For thirty months, on the ocean wide, 
Together we’ve braved the treacherous tide. 
Now my bird, I trust to thee, 
To carry my message over the sea 
To the anxious heart that waits to hear 
From him away in the regions drear 
Where the frost king reigns and the long cold 
night 
Is lighted by the auroral light. 
Strong are thy love and pinions free, 
And thou’lt take the message safe for me. 


Thus Nansen to his bird has spoken ; 
Of his faith and love it is the token. 


| of the 23d, and very light flurries on the 21st and 22d. 


18 of issue of INTELLIGENCER, First | 


| their stock. 
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Then from his hand in circles wide, 

It rises over the frozen tide. 

Higher! higher! to the bending sky, 

In the frigid air it rides on high, 

Till a speck it is of dazzling white ; 

Then away it darts on its homeward flight. 
A thousand miles o’er ice and snow, 

Five hundred miles o’er the waters go, 

O’er plain and forest five hundred more 

Ere is reached the Northland’s distant shore. 


Brave bird, thy name on historic page 

Long shall live; from age to age 

Thy name go down to distant time; 

In every tongue in every clime 

It will be sung, the synonym 

Of courage strong, when they tell of him 

Who sailed beneath the northern light, 
Toward the northern pole, the*greatest‘ height. 


Montgomery county, Md. wW.c BE 


TWELFTH 
MONTH, 1896. 
MEAN barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month (28th), 
Lowest barometer during the month (9th), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month (7th), 
Lowest temperature during the month ( 28th), 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature (7th), 
Least daily range of temperature (2d), 
Mean daily range of temperature, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 23.6 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 0.9 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.68 inches of 
melted snow on the 1§th and 16th. 
Number of days on which OI. inch or more of rain or snow fell, 4. 
Number of clear days 11, fair days 12, cloudy days 8. 
Prevailing direction of the wind, from the Northwest. 
Sleet on the 15th. 
Lunar Coronz on the 12th, 20th. 
Solar Halo on the Ist, 5th, 12th, 29th. 
Lunar Halo on the 12th, Igth. 
Meteors on the 11th. 


30.211 
30.940 
29.637 
34-4 
62. 
10. 
41.4 
27.4 
24. 
+. 
14. 
7-3 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 46 on gth. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 11.5 0n 


Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 27.6. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 52.5 
on 13th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 15 on 24th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 31.1. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 29.4 

Note.—The total snowfall during the month was 8.5 inches, seven 


Fair sleighing for several days. One inch of snow fell on the morning 
No snow on 
the ground on the 15th, and but a trace at the end of the month. 

The very unusually high atmospheric pressure, for this section, of 
30.94 inches, attended the cold wave on the morning of the 28th inst. 

‘Lhe mean temperature of this month was about three degrees below 
the normal. The total precipitation only about one-quarter the aver- 
age quantity, for this month. The springs are very low, in some sec- 
tions wells have failed, and farmers are hauling water from streams for 

JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 

som Twelfth 2 month 31. 


Centennial Ave., 


Two THIRDS of the members of the Ontario government are total 


| abstainers. 


| thumbs, as sailors still wear their thimbles. 


A THIMBLE was originally a thumb-bell, because it was worn onthe 


It is a Dutch invention ; 
and in 1884, in Amsterdam, the bi-centennial of the thimble was cele- 


| brated with a great deal of formality. 


| summer is taken into consideration. 


In New York city last year the deaths numbered 41, 652, a decrease 


| from the preceding year of nearly 2,000. The decrease is especially 


noteworthy when the high death rate of the cruel hot wave of last 


It is thought that clean streets 
have increase the increased the healthfulness of the city. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE selection of Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, to be Secretary of 
State in President McKinley's Cabinet, has been formally announced. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York, declines to accept a place. Judge 
McKenna of California is thought a probable selection for Attorney- 
General, and ex-Governor John D. Long, of Massachusetts, for the 
Navy Department. At this writing the Treasury, which is probably 
the most difficult to fill, remains open. 


ALBERT S. WILLIS, of Kentucky, United States Minister to the 
Hawaiian Islands, died of pneumonia, at Honolulu, on the 6th. His 
funeral took place on the 8th. It is announced from Washington that, 
in view of the broad divergence of views between the President and 
Congress on the Hawaiian question, it is altogether probable that 
President Cleveland will leave the appointment of Minister Willis’s 
successor to President McKinley. 


In the United States Court at Jacksonville, Florida, on the 18th 
inst., in the case of the steamer 7hree Friends, charged with violation 
of the neutrality law, in carrying arms to Cuba, Judge Locke rendered 
an important decision. He ruled that as Spain does not admit a con- 
dition of war in Cuba, and the United States has not declared the 
Cubans ‘‘ belligerents,’’ there was no violation of neutrality. Per- 
mission was given the libellant, the United States Government, to 
amend its bill, so that the case was not fully disposed of. 


SEVERAL United States Senators have been elected. From Cali- 
fornia George C. Perkins, Rep., has been chosen to succeed himself. 
In Indiana Calvin W. Fairbanks, Rep., succeeds D. W. Voorhees, 
Dem, In North Dakota H. C. Hansbrough, Rep., succeeds himself. 
In New York Thomas C. Platt, Rep., succeeds David B. Hill, Dem. 
In Pennsylvania Boies Penrose, Rep., succeeds J. D. Cameron, Rep. 
Senator O. H. Platt, Rep., of Connecticut, has been rechosen. In 
Delaware, R. R. Kenney, Dem., is elected to fill a vacancy, but there 
is a controversy as to whether H. A. Dupont, Rep., elected two years 
ago, is not entitled to the seat. Senator Teller, Silver Rep., is re- 
chosen in Colorado, and Senator Vest, Dem., in Missouri, and Senator 
J. K. Jones, Dem., in Arkansas. 

THE annual report of Captain Pratt, of the Carlisle Indian Train- 
ing School, shows that last year there were 898 pupils at the institu- 
tion, representing sixty-one different tribes. Over 500 pupils worked 
upon farms during the summer, and earned $19,328. 


i 
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THE news from India is very distressing. The famine continues 
unabated, and, a news paragraph says, ‘‘ has undoubtedly reached an 
acute stage. In Central India thousands are dying daily from starva- 
ion. It is established on good authority that as early as September the 
mortality rate in the Jabalpur district was 97 [in a year per 1,000 of 
population], in Saugor 98, in Damoh 138, and in Sihora 225 ; whereas 


| during the severe famine of 1837-38 the rate for the whole province 


did not exceed 95.’’ A dispatch from Bombay, on the 18th, says: 


| ** The bubonic plague is growing worse daily, and the flight of the in- 
| habitants is increasing. 


It is estimated that nearly, if not actually, 
two-thirds of the population of the city have fled, and in many in- 
stances have carried the contagion with them. The returns issued by 


the health authorities show that there have been 3,636 cases of the 
plague and 2,592 deaths from the disease.’’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made as to the 29th Annual Congress of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, that the Convention “ has 
acoepted the generous hospitality of Des Moines, lowa, and will con- 
vene there January 26, and hold until January 30, inclusive.’’ This, 
it is stated, ‘* will be the first National Convention of our Association 
held in the West since the time we used to hold series of conventions, 
moving through several States in addition to the Annual Convention at 
Washington, and it is earnestly hoped that the delegations from all our 
States will be full.’’ 


At Wilmington, Del., on the 18th, the Methodist Episcopal 
Preachers’ Association adopted a resolution, which will be presented 
to the Board of Education, opposing the introduction of military drill 
in the schools of the city. We are glad to note this judicious action. 


A SHIP which has arrived at Hamburg, Germany, from Bombay, 
India, has sickness on board, a mate having died, and several sailors 
being ill. It is feared that the disease causing their death may be the 
bubonic plague, which is now fatal in India, and the ship has been 
quarantined. All over Europe the strictest quarantine regulations are 
being adopted to keep out the dreadful disease. 


—Gov. Richards and Secretary of State Burdick of Wyoming deny 
the report that only 40 per cent. of the women voted at the last elec- 
tion. They also indignantly deny that the candidacy of Mrs. Ruby 
Malloy on the Republican electoral ticket injured the Republican 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Philanthropic Committee of Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting 
in the Friends’ meeting-house, in the city of 
Burlington, N. J.,on First-day, First month 24, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

We would like all Friends and others inter- 
ested in the cause to meet with us. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Boys’ Reading Room Association, 3714 
Warren Street, (37th St. and Lancaster Ave.), 
open week-day evenings, 7 to 9 p. m. 

The Board of Managers desire to call the 
attention of Friends to the existence and aim 
of the Boys’ Reading Room Association. A 
small, attractive house forms a gathering 
place for fifty or sixty boys each evening, where 
we endeavor to encourage them in habits of 
cleanliness and order, and provide suitable en- 
tertainment, books, and instruction. We heart- 
ily thank those who have made the existence of 
the Rooms possible, and earnestly desire that 


other Friends may express their interest in the | 


work by their presence at the rooms and finan- 
cial aid ; both are needed to successfully carry 
on the work. 
E. W. Bacon, President. 
J. H. WALTER, Secretary, 
826 Chestnut Street. 


*.* Relief of Philadelphia Poor. The 
Female Association of Philadelphia for the 
Relief of the Sick and Infirm Poor with Cloth- 


ing, etc., presents for the consideration of its | 


members and contributors its Sixty-eighth 
Annual Report. With the approach of the 
winter the work which this Society has under- 
taken will become most urgent. The depression 
in business, the difficulty of obtaining work, the 





scarcity of money, have brought unusual distress 
to many most worthy poor. That the Society 
may in a measure meet the demands which will 
be made upon it, we urgently request a renewal 
of all subscriptions and as large and generous 
donations as possible from all those interested 
in the relief of the deserving poor. Personal 
attention is given to every applicant for assist- 
ance, no help being extended without investiga- 
tion. 

Last season, 4,391 garments were distributed 
among the sick, aged, and little children and 
$791.35 paid to poor women for making a large 
portion of them. 

Subscriptions and donations in money may 
be addressed to ‘‘ Female Association,’’ etc., 
care of Benjamin Walton, No. 152 North Fif- 
teenth Street. 

SARAH M., OcpEN, President, 
Riverton, New Jersey. 
EpitH N. BRUBAKER, Secretary, 
105 North Thirty-fourth St. 
CoRNELIA N. WRIGHT, Treasurer, 
1501 Green Street. 
First month, 1897. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. 
31, at 3.30 p. m. 
Cuas, E, THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for First 
month are as follows: 

24. Fawn Grove, and Aisquith Street, 

Baltimore. 

Woodlawn. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


a 


31. 


cause with the voters. 


*,* Dr, Emily G. Hunt, lecturer at Swarth- 
more College and Wagner Free Institute of Sci- 
ence, will address an Educational Conference at 
Friends’ Seminary, 226 E. 16th street, New 
York, Seventh-day, First month 23, 1897, at 
2 30 o’clock. Subject: Why Should We Study 
Natural History ? 

There will be no preliminary business, and 
the meeting will begin at the appointed time. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
FIRST MONTH, 1897. 
31. Westbury. 
JoserpH T. McDowELL, 
Clerk of Committee. 


*,* The First-day evening meetings in Phila- 
delphia during this month, are held at 17th street 
and Girard avenue, excepting First month 31, 
which will be at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue. All at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The Home Influence Association will 
hold its next regular meeting on Sixth-day, 
First month 2g, at 3 p. m.,in Race Street meet- 
ing-house, 15th and Race streets. Program : 
An address by Lydia Kirby, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Subject, “ Intellectual 
Training of Children.’’ 


*.* A conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house, at Newtown, Bucks Co., on First-day, 
First month 31, at 2.30 p.m. The meeting 
will be addressed by Dr. Edward H. Magill. 
Subject: “ Improper Publications.” 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 
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*,* The Philanthropic Committee of W est- 
bury Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting, 
Seventh-day, First month 30, at 2.30 p. m., in 
the meeting-house, 15th Street and Rutherford 
Place, New York, 

A paper on the subject of Purity, containing 
an account of the conferences on that subject 
recently held at Berne and at Birmingham, will 
be presented by Anna Rice Powell. 

Harry A. HAWKINS, Clerk. 

*,* A conference, under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Schools of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
meeting-house, on the 23d of First month,1897, 
atroa.m. Subjects: 

1. Vertical Writing. Prof. D. H. Farley, 
Trenton, N. J. 

2. Are the Modern Methods of Teaching the 
English Language an Improvement over the 
Old? Discussion to be opened by Mary E. 
Speakman, of George School, and Jane P. 
Rushmore, of London Grove. 

Parents, teachers, school committees, and 
others interested in the cause of education are 
cordially invited to be present, and participate. 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk, 


The Brilliant Beauty of new. 


Silver is due to the silversmith’s art 
That brilliancy you can produce easily 
and quickly, TR 


SILVER 


ELEC ET ROVCON 


A child can doit. No other silver polish 
will produce the natural brilliancy of 
gold or silver without scratching. 

A penny proves it. 

Send postal for sample. 

Full size box post-paid, 15 cts. 


Grocers sell it. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months. 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, a two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23,and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing ex = en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each coverin ng a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, including trans rtation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best ashing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 


ig , January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
5, 1897. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, | 


Bod, at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


wu 








(Trade Mark Registered.) 


and little starch—wh 
Nutritious and palgta 
valied in America gr Eurpe. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND PENSE | 


WORK SPECIALTIES 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 


9to12a. m. 


All Work Guaranteed. 
lto 5p.m. 


Charges Moderate. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 





= 


GHD. NEWHAN, ) 
ee 


Art ‘Store, 
| 806 Market Street, 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, etc. 


Framing of Studies for 
pupils a specialty. 





MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. 
entered for Administrators and others. 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


Loans 
Surety 


etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 


ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. | 


WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 


Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, Edward S. Sayres, 
John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny, 
8. Davis Page, Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 
Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines. 


Titles to Real | 


The Com- 


| Bind 
| of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 


is made for your lamp. Let 


us send you the Index ; free. 


A Macbeth Co 


Geo 


Pittst bergh Pa 


CHARLES ‘BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


| Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Tecth, | ———————————————————eeeeeeee” 


Furniture, Bedding, Etc. 


A choice Collection of Furniture, Bedding, 
and Curtains, from the least expensive to 
the most elegant. 
A careful and intelligent examination and compari- 
son of these goods, with the prices attached, before 
placing orders, might be interesting. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Great JANUARY Sale | 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES 


All Our $3 to $6.50 Shoes 
Reduced to 


$1.70 $2.20 $3.30 
CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ 


Cut in same proportion. 


S. DUTCHER, 
45 N. Thirteenth Street, below Arch, Philad’a. 





Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENCER 
Holds a 


postage. 


year. 25 
Postage 
your papers, 


cents, 
stamps 
and have 


including 
accepted. 
a volume 


matter at the end of the year. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. Baktnc PowDER ComMPANny, 
106 Wall St., New York. 
J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT 8T., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on n deposits. 


anes Nebraska lavestments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. Cashier. 


A Safe Philadelphia unten 
MT. VERNON DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St, 
Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 
Over 6 per cent. interest assured. 
$10 per share. Capital, $50,000. Not assessible. 
Preat.,, Hon. Williath N. Ashman. 
- § Prof. Adolph W. Miller, 
Vice- Presis., ) Frances E. Peirce. 
Sec’'y and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 
For information, yapply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident Building. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa, 


WALL PAPER ot  —— 
Attractive Styles 


opular Prices 
ples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0, 


No. 7 North Citvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Conpeny does a Gewerat Trust and BANKING oo Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ae 
SxucuToR, ADMINISTRATOR, TR ting Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete, ete 
vterest or Dividen vidends Oollected, Real Estate raanaged for residents or non‘residenta, etc. ete. 


President, Vice- Presidents, ° 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Socretlen a Bye” 
Executive Commiticc : ve ey een. oO Fe Eury ©. Matthews, Secsge B. Bakee, Sohn L, Blake, 


C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | = A he D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 7 E U ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate, 


‘HENRY ; TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 


GEORGE ea . BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. 

FRANCIS I. GOwEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PuRELY MuTUAL; has AssETs OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SurRPLus of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Cpe issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay: 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 

- DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Jeseph E Gingham, wemned Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jn 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS 

PE MBERTON 's. HU TCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IWSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINI$- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President. ra R. ee i 1 eee T. WISTAR BROW Ny; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. ene of ee ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

z ROBERTS we oe Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
istant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


éc . Ve ” 
7 r Owe My Life to It. 
“Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that [ owe my lifetoit. Eleven years | 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 
tried it, and am still living. I feel that it is the 


BEST MEDICINE tg CONSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CUR 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
#0 much cheaper than cocoa! 
| BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cup 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 NogtH SEcoND STREET, Philadelphia, Penne 


Whooping Cough and Croup 


Bring Untold Suffering. 
TRY DELAVAU’S RETIIEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 
At | Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., P! 


BELL C. BOYRATH, 
Ardmore, Indian Terntory. 


Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure? 
Write to Drs. —a & Palen for their Book oF 200 
PAGES, SENT FRE 


| Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH i PHILAD’ A, Pa. 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. \ 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


GENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY .Y COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


| Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 








